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tions for the Stamped Edition 
For France, and other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCBRY LANE. } 
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CADEMICAL DEGREES.—Gentlemen of 
LITERARY or SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS, MINISTERS, 

Others properly qualified, desirous of GRADUATING, may 

oO IVE EFFICIEN f. ASSISTANCE from the Advertiser.— 

Address (pre-paid), stating qualifications, to M. D., 15, ‘Totten- 

ham-court New-road. 


0 LEGAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
STUDENTS, at the West End, Metropolitan Colleges, 
or Institutions.—At Christmas there will be Vacancies for two 
Young Gentlemen, of the above description, in a regular Family, 
residing in the vicinity of Bedford-square. ‘Terms: —Sixty 
Guineas per annum ; with assistance in Classical and Mathema- 
tical Studies, Kighty Guineas. Satisfactory references will be 
given and required. Address A. B. C., Mr. Moore, Bookseller, 
Store-street, ‘Tottenham-court-roa' 


TO SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES, 
| Fgmry and GENTLEMEN likely to be in 


want of either Governesses or Assistants, natives of Eng- 
jand or Foreigners, after the Vacations, are respectfully invited 








OTICE to PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and 

ENGRAVERS. — The HISTORICAL ATELIER, 14, 

nena St. Martin’s-lane, for the STUDY of the LIVING MO- 

DELS, is OPEN to Subscribers every Evening from half-past 
Five to Eight o'clock. 

This is the only establishment in London, except the Royal 
Academy, wherein this important branch of high art can be pro- 
perly cultivated. There will be two or three vacancies for 
members in a few days. The election will take place on the 
19th instant. Artists and amateurs desirous of heing elected 
may obtain the requisite information as to the mode, by apply- 
ing by letter to the Curator at the Atelier. , 

ec. 16th, 1842. W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, Curator. 


EXTENSION OF THE PRINCIPLE OF ART UNIONS, 
HE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION of 


LONDON will, in the second week of January next (in- 
dependent of the chance of prizes, which will range from 10/. to 
200/. and upwards), be prepared to present to each Subscriber 
of 20s, Thirteen finished Etchings illustrative of the SONGS of 
SHAKSPERE, on Ten Steel Plates, by the MEMBERS of the 
SS to who are so well known by their much- 











, post free, the particulars, as to qualifications, age, 
og par that their several applications may be 
attended to without delay. No charge whatever is made, nor 
any gratuit, expected nor accepted. 3 

Apply to Mons. de Porquet, School Agent, No. 11, Tavistock- 
street, Covent-garden. Attendance from Ten till Four daily. 


OPULAR WORKS by F. DE PORQUET. 
“The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teach- 
ing of languages is borne out by the first metaphysical minds, 
and the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger 
Ascham downwards.""— Educational Magazine. es 
Conversations Parisiennes—Le Trésor—Petit Secrétaire—Le 
Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading-Book—First Italian 
ditto—Parisian Grammar—Parisian Phraseology—Histoire de 
Napoléon—French Dictionary—Histoire de France—Histoire 
d'Angleterre, &c. 


Edition of the ‘ Deserted Village.” ’ 

Influential residents in the provincial towns, who are disposed 
to become Honorary Secretaries. will have the kindness to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the Royal Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, of whom the Prospectus may ad, and who receives 
Subscriptions, which, from, the country, may be forwarded by 
an order on the Post-office in Old Cavendish-street. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
2 APPARATUS, Improved Galvanic Batteries, Professor 
Bachhoffner’s Electro-magnetic Machines. Callau's Coils, with 
Rotating Electro-Magnet for giving powerful shocks, Electrotype 
Apparatus, Cameras, and all kinds of Optical Instruments, made 
and sold by C. W. COLLINS, Working Philosophical Instru- 
ment Maker, late Assistant at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 
38 a, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. Working Models 
of Steam Engines and all kinds of Machinery made to drawings. 











R. HENRY WESTROP respectfully informs 

his Friends and the Public that it is his intention to 

TEACH the THEORY of MUSIC in CLASSES. The number 

of Pupils in a Class limited to six. Terms and particulars to be 

obtained of Mr. Westrop, at his residence, 30, Frederick-street, 
Gray's Inn-road. 


XETER HALL.—UNDER THE SANCTION 
or rue COMMITTEE or COUNCIL ox EDUCATION, 
SINGING, ON THE METHOD OF WILHEM. 
Under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, and his Assistants. 
CLASS No. 17, for WORKWOMEN, was opened on Monday, 
December 12, at bale past Eight o'clock. 
CLASS No. 18, for MALES, was opened on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 15, at a quarter before Seven o'cl . 
CLASS No. 19, for FEMALES, will commence on Monday, 
December 19, at half-pest Five o'clock. 
CLASS No. 20, for WORKMEN ONLY, on Tuesday, January 
10, at a quarter-past Eight o'clock. ¢ 
CLASS No. 21, for SHOPMEN, and others engaged in busi- 
ness, will commence on Friday, January 13, at half-past Nine 


o'clock. 

CLASS No. 22, for MALES, will commence on Tuesday, 
January 17, at half-past Five o'clock. 

Terms, Tickets, &c. for the above Classes, and for several 
Classes of DRAWING and ARITHMETIC, may be obtained 
at Exeter Hall any Evening (except Saturday) between the 
hours of Five and Nine. 


. T * 
THE PUBLIC.—The Committee of the 
ART-UNION of LONDON have had their attention di- 
rected by numerous correspondents to some recent announce- 
ments for the formation of Art-Unions in the metropolis and 
various provincial towns, professing to resemble in principle 
this society, but which are, in reality, commercial speculations 
for individual benefit. They therefore deem it their duty, in 
order to prevent misapprehension, by which serious mischief 
might be done to a valuable means of advancing the arts, to 
state broadly that this Society was established solely with the 
disinterested view of disseminating a love of the Fine Arts 
throughout the British Empire—of legitimately promoting their 
progress, and elevating the public taste. No gentleman con- 
nected with its g t e slightest linterest 
in the purchase of works of art, or can possibly derive any ad- 
vantage, pecuniary or otherwise, therefrom ; so that there is no 
subordinate end of an individual nature to serve. The com- 
mittee cannot but view with distrust any scheme, which, under 
the fuise of such a principle as this, seeks to assume for indivi- 
duals, actuated by pecuniary motives, an influence which might 
lace art and artists in a state of thraldom, likely to be produc- 
tive of most serious consequences. 

The Society's Prospectus, and all other information, may be 
obtained at the Office, 4, Trafalgar-squure, Charing-cross, and 
of any of the Local Secretaries throughout the country. Sub- 
seribers of the current year will receive, in addition to the 
chance of obtaining a valuable work of art, a Line Engraving 
from Sir A. Calicott's picture, * Raffaelle and the Fornarina,’ by 

r, L. Stocks, which is in a state of considerable forwardness. 

An early subscription is invited. 


President—His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Commitiee of Management, 


Henry G. Atkinson, Esq. F.G.S. | Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 
Charles Bary est A.R. William Leaf, E a ie 











Thomas Bell, Esq. 
John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. Tt. P, 
. B.Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. | T. Moo: 
illiam Collard, Esq. 
Robt, Dickson, Esq. Mp. F.L.S.| George John Morant, Esq. 
(. P. Dimond, Esq. Treasurer. | Richard Morris, Esq. 
Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq. John Noble, Esq. F.S.A. 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P. Lewis Pocock, Esq. F.S.A. 
John S. Gaskoin, Esq. The Kt, Hon. the Lord Prudhoe. 
Geo,Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A.| W. J. Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Griffith, Esq. M.A. Arthur W. Tooke, Esq. M.A. 
Sir Benjamin Hall, B M.P. | R. Zouch S. Troughton, Esq. 
.C. Harrison,Esq. F. F.G.S. | Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alderman. 
F.S.A.| Edward Wyndham, Esq. 














-Hawkins,Esq. F. 
Henry Hay war i 
GEO. GODWIN, F.R.S. Saas Honorary 


LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. Secretaries. 
November 29, 1342, 











Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & CO., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on THURSDAY, December 22, and two following days, 


atl, 
r > 

VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed 
from the Country. Among which are, Kotuli Parliameutorum, 
6 vols.—Canini_Iconologia, 3 vols.—Maitland’s History of 
don, 2 vols.—Mede's Works—Poor Law Keports, complete— 
Harleian mmnoarene,, vals.—Encyclopadia Metropolitana, 44 
parts—Brewster's nburgh Encyclopedia, 18 vols.—Sup, 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 6 vols.—Transactions of 
the Linnean Society, vols. 7 to 17—Lysous’ Magna Britannia 
and Environs of London, 9 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, India proofs, 
12 vols.—Archwologia, vols. 13 to 29—J son's Ety 1 
Scottish Dictionary, 2 vols.—Euripides, Gr. et Lat. Musgravii, 
i vols.—Luciani Opera, Gr, et Lat. Hemsterhusii, 4 vols.— 
Bruckeri Historie Philosophie, 6 vols. fine paper, calf extra— 
Camden iety Publications, 16 vols.—Chalmers’ Biographical 
Dictionary, 32 vols. half ‘russia—Johnson and Steevens’ Shak- 
speare, with Twisse’s Index, 17 vols. half mor.—Froissart's 
Chronicles, 13. vols, calf—Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 13 vols.— 
Quarterly Review, from the commencement to 1840, balf russia 
—Liugard’s England, 14 vols. calf—Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 
37 vols.—Shaw's Zoo S y. Jones’ Works, 13 








Yy, 28 vols. calf—Sir . 
vols. rassia—Theodoreti Opera Omnia, 10 vols.—Oratores Attici, 
curd Dobson, 16 vols. L.p. calf extra—Platonis Opera Omnia, 
Bekkeri, 11 vols. L.p. calf extra—Kuripides, Gr. et Lat. 9 vols. 
L.p. calf extra—Aristophanes, Bekkeri, 5 vols. L.p. calf extra— 
Cicero, cum Notis et Lexicon, Ninolii, 11 vols. L.p. calf extra— 
Homeri Opera, curA Heyne, 8 vols. fine paper, calf—Aéschylus, 
curi Butler, 8 vols. half mor.—Novum Testamentum, Gries- 
bachii, 2 vols. —Owen's Works, 21 vols. calf extra—Owen on the 
Hebrews, 7 vols. calf extra—Burnet’s paatory uf his Own Time, 
6 vols. calf extra—Burnet's History of the Keformation, 7 vols, 
calf extra—Bp. Taylor's Works, 15 vols.—Watson’s Theological 
Tracts, 6 vols. calf—Jobnson’s Works, 11 vols. — Russell's 
Ancient and Modern Europe, 7 vols. calf extra—Henry's Great 
Britain, 12 vols. calf—Harrison's Novelist’s Magazine, 23 vols, 
calf; and a choice Selection of Books of Prints, &c. &c. 
Jay be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





HE BRITISH CRITIC and QUARTERLY 

. THEOLOGICAL REVIEW.—Apvertisements will be 
received for insertion ia the New Number until the 24th inst.; 
and Brits and Prospectuses, until the 27th instant. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 154. 
| ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in the forth- 
coming Number of the Edinburgh Review, are requested to be 
sent to the Publishers on or before Saturday next, the 24th 
instant, and Bitvs not later than Tuesday, the 27th instant. 
39, Paternoster-row, Dec. 17, 1842. 








Library, 19, Holles-street. 
ULL’S NEW SYSTE 
FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
FAMILIES paying 6l. 6s. the year have all the New and 
Standard Works they order: 12 vols. at atime in Town, or 
24 Country. Catarogues, and Boxes, free of expense, and Two 
Guineas’ worth of the New Books to keep, at the end of each 


ear. 

SOCIETIES can subscribe at the rate of las. per member 
only. The New Post Catalogues, with full particulars. sent gratis 
and post free. Apply to Mr. But, Librarian, as above. 


ERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
. LIBRARY, 26, Ho-ies-streer. 
‘OR A SINGLE FAMILY, 4/. 5s., or 10 guineas per annum. 
FoR A OK SOCIETY, 6/, 8s., 10, 13, or 16 guineas per annum, 

Any number of Members can join in the same Book Society 
subscription..-no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. ‘The 
standard collection consists of 25,000 volumes, and every New 
Work is added the day it issues from the press. 

Full particulars, and Hints to Secretaries of Book Societies, 
sent by post. 




















5000 voLUMEs, 


A CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and MODERN 
<> _ Booss PUBLISHED, THIS bay, GRATIS. Rice 
ow, and warrante rfect. on § ie 
GREAT PIAZZA. COVENT-GARDEN; including Yt 

Quarterly Review, from commencement in 1809 
fe teen, 66 vols. with Indexes, all new, half calf gilt, fine copy, 

. s. 

Asiatic Journal of British and Foreign India, 
China, &c, from commencement in 1816 to 1840, 50 vols. all uni- 
form, half calf, neat, pub. at 50/.; only 7/. 7s. 

United Service Journal, complete, from commence- 
ment in 1828 to 1840, all neatly half-bound calf, new, fine copy, 
91, 95.; Cost 30, os 

Fraser's Magazine, complete, from commencement 
in 1829 to 1841, 26 vols. all new, bound, half calf, neat, 5/. 10s. 

Lodge’s Portraits of Royal and Noble Personages 
of Great Britain, with fine impressions of the 240 beautiful por- 
traits, 12 vols. iniperial 8vo. half morocco, gilt tops, only 84. 18s. : 
published at 30/, 


Subscription copy of the late Sir Henry Freeling. 


Another copy, whole bound in morocco 
extra, gilt leaves, with broad border of gold round the sides, 
4 vols. 4to. the portraits only ; all proofs, 9/. 9s. 

*«* Gentlemen forwarding their address may receive a 
CATALOGUE MONTHLY, GRATIS and POST-FREE, 


NEOLOGY.— Persons wishing to become ac- 
quainted with this interesting branch of Science, will 
find their studies greatly facilitated by means of small Collec- 
tions. which can be had at 2, 5. 20, to 50 Guineas each, of 
J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, Strand. London. 
A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent 
works on Geology, contains 200 Specimens, in a Mahogany 
Cues with five trays. The following is an outline of the 
contents. 

MineRAts which are either the components of Rocks, or 
occasionally imbedded in them :—Quartz, Agate, Calcedony, 
Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Ashestus, Felspar, 
Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, 

ryta, Strontia, Salt, Sulphur, Plambago, Bitumen, &c. 

ETALLIC Ores :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Cop- 








SALE OF AN 
IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF PICTURES, 
MANCHESTER, 

Messrs. T. WINSTANLEY & SONS, of Liverpool, have the 
honour to announce, that they have received directions from 
the Executors to SELL by AUCTION, in Manchester, in the 
month of February next, te 

HE Extensive and Wel’-nown COLLEC- 
TION of SELECT PAINTINGS, by much-admired Italian, 

Flemish, Dutch, and English Masters; a valuable selection of 

modern Water-coloured DRAWINGS; choice Proofs of cele- 

brated ENGRAVINGS, after Wilkie, &c. &c., the Property of 
the late BENJAMIN HICK, Esq., of Bolton; having been select- 
ed by him from the most advantageous public and private oppor- 
tunities, with acknowledged judgment, and at a liberal expense. 

In this Collection are Pictures of a high class and favourite 
subjects, by Raffaelle, Correggio, Annibale Carracci, Murillo, 

Parmegiano, Cignani, Carlo Dolce, Sasso Ferrato, Paul Veronese, 

Carlo Maratti, Raphael Mengs, Canaletti, Gaspar Poussin, 

Rubens, Kgbert Hemskirk, Wouvermans. Paul Potter, Gerard 

Douw, David Teniers, Brawer, Ostade, Backhuysea, Vernet, 

Platzer, Van Stry, and other Artists of the Continental Schools. 

Amonst the select and highly valuable productions of British 

Art, will be found the justly admired sketch of ‘ Knox adminis- 

tering the Sacrament,’ by Sir Davip WILKIE, purchased at the 

late sale of his works in London; four Pictures by Richard 

Wilson, two by George Morland, with other choice productions 

of West, Westall, Loutherbourg, Liverseege, Barker, the Na- 

smiths, Howard, Stephanoff, Eastlake, Poole, ‘Tennant, Stanley, 

John Wilson, Shayer, Carmichael, Zeitter, Bradley, Knight; 

splendid Works of Martin, Linton, Calcott, and other orna- 

ments of the British School. n . 
The WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS comprise selected Works 

of Martin. Danby, Varley, Copley Fielding, David Cox, David 

Roberts, Cattermole, Stanfield, -rout, Austin, Gastineau, Balmer, 

Vickers, Bentley, Montague, Keeling. Cooper, Richardson, Cap- 

pelain, Holland, J. M. Wright, S. Williamson, Nash, and others. 
Due notice of the time a7 of sale, with descriptive par- 

ticulars of the Pictures, will be given in future papers, and 

Catalogues are preparing, 





per, y, Silver, Gold, Platina, &c. 

Rocks :—Granite, Gneiss, Mica-slate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, 

Serpentine, Sandstones, Limestones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. 
Fossits from the Liandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, 

Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic-clay, Lon- 

don-clay, and Cr: Formations, &c. 


ARSHALL & CO., 12, Curzon-street, con- 
tinue to supply WRITING PAPERS, &c. at city prices, 
Letter paper, 9s., 10s. 6d., 12s., 15e.; ream note, 4s., 65., 
8s.; palace note paper, live quires, ls. 6d. ; sealing wax, 3s. per 
tb. ; card plate engraved, 100 printed, 4s. Newspapers lent to 
read, 9d. per week ; neat leather blotting cases, Is. 6d., or with 
lock, 3s. ; fancy inkstands, and every kind of article suitable for 
presents, equally cheap; envelopes, with stamps on, Is. r 
dozen; neat leather evvelope cases, filled, 2, 6d. Circulat 
Library; terms, 3/. 3s. per annum ; Il. Ils. 6d. half year; 16s. 
r quarter.— 12. Curzon-street, corner of Queen-street. Orde 
y post punctually attended to. Goods sent any distance. 








TT. HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 

At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 

No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 

A Dividend of the Profits of this Society was declared on the \st 
January, 1812, by which an addition, amounting on the avera 
to 45 per cent. on the Premiums received, was made to all Poli- 

cies entitled to share therein. ; 
‘our-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided amor 
the Assured at intervals of five years ; and all Policies on whic’ 
ents have been made, participate therein. 
rofits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 


sum, 
All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) to attend and vote 


3 oti viety. 
at the General Mectings of the w %. BROWNE, Actuary, 
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UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE.—Fire, Life, Annuities.—Corn- 
hill and Buker-street, London ; Colle + ' Dublin; and 
Esplanade, Instituted A. Bonus of the 
r 
OTICE.—The bonus for the year 1841 amounts 
with the reserve to two-thirds of the whole profits of the 
ae tment, the reserve being to accumulate towards the 
+" in the year 1848, and the ample capital invested 
dering th of more than a century and a quarter 
guarantees the insured from responsibility 
fe insurances effected also upon a reduced scale of premiums, 
to which profits do not attach. 
Fire insurance upon every Coseription s oe speaty 
THOMAS L Is, Secretary. 


amburgh. 





LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1859. 


HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
Premium until! 1859 inclusive.—Particulars ma ¢ had at the 
office, No. 12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London 
Capital 500,000/. 
Trustees—W iam Butterworth Bayley, Esq 
Henry Porcher, Hea. | Martin T Roker Smith, Esq. 
John Cazenove, Seeretary. 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 87. a rena ie 


797. per tor. 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M Z sr, y. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
phd Clarke, Esq. F.R Kirkman ). Hodgson, Esq 

en 


aw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.R.S. J. “Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. Georse Shum Storey, E 
jilliam Davie, ag Hampden Turner, Ea. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R Mathes Whiting, Esq. 

The Pian of this Office will t found to comprise all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upon the Return or Non- 
fevere rystemas and the Tables, which include Ascending and 

Jescending Scales of | hm have been framed to suit the 
engeonsence of all parties. 

7 Rates have recently been reduced agreeably to the most 
approved calculations, and these Sone © verified by the experi- 
ence of the Ottice during Forty Ye as low as consistent 
with safety; those adapted to the TRE’ TURN SYSTEM entitle 
its assured to an equitable rticipation in the surplus premium, 
according to the plan detailed in the Company's prospectus. 

The Assured under both Systems will possess the of 





GcorrisH (Wrpows" /Foxp) LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE. DED a.p. 
= ONS pee Li IED BY red iy or PARLIAMENT. 
PWARDS 
ONE MILLION Two HUNDRED THOU RAND ‘POUNDS. 


TWOH NDRED “THO USAND “POUNDS. 
HEAD OFFICE, EDINBURGH, 5, St. Andrew-square, 


A effected pr to 3ist December, will have the 
advantage of a FULL YRAR’S STANDING, and are entitled to 
participate - the profits for the current year. But in order that 
this may be done, all poem must be LODGED AT THE HEAD 
OFFICE BEFORE 3ist December, or with the Society's Agent in 
time to enable him to forward it to the Head Office before that 


as OHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
LONDON OFFICE. 7, PALL MA 
December, 1842. HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 





1 aa ge Oe LIFE ASSURANCE 


fa natabteteed 18%, 
man Ha 
Jonathan nase, toa Bog, 
| Valentine Knight, 
| Colo nel Robinson ~ 
W. Rowsell, Esq 
Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq, 
C C.M.P.| James Whiskin, Esq. 
CaptsirA. PU Green, aR K.c. 
Trustees—Sarmel Arbouin, Esq. Richard Groom, Esq. 
John Clarke, Esq. ie hilip Gute Moore Esq, 
Actuary—Peter Hardy RS. " 

The First Great Division of the Pros ot the Mutual Lif. 
Assurance Society will take place on 3ist of December, 1442, 

In the meantime the Directors have caused an estimate t tobe 
made of the probable result on a few policies ofocted ud 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation — 

the made up to the 3ist December, 184 


‘ohn Cole 
Sir Charles Dot! wk: 
R. Godson oe a 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes-street, Bank, London. 

This Institation is empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
(4 Vict. cap. 9), and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of 
Life Assurance in their fullest extent to Polic y-Holders, and to 
present greater facilities and accommodation than are usually 
offered by other Companies. The decided superiority of its 
plan, con’ its claim to public preference and support, have been 
proved incontestibly, by its extraordinary and unprecedented 
success. 

Assurances may either be effected by Parties on their own 
Lives, or by Parties interested therein on the Lives of others. 

he effect of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create 
at once a wopecty in reversion, which can by no other means 
be realised, ‘ake, for instance, the case of a person at the a ane 
of thirty, who by the payment of 5/ 3s. 4d. to the Britannia .~ 
Assurance pa can become at once possessed of a be 
queathable rty, amounting to 1000/., subject only to the 
condition o his ¢ continuing the same parmont quarterly duri 
the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled | i 
the mere savne of BIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in bis expendi- 
ture. Thus, by the exertion of a very slight degree of economy 
—such, indeed, as can scarcely be felt as an inconvenience, he 
may at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath 
or dispose of in any way he may think proper. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisive information as to 
the mode of effecting Assurances, nay be obtained at the Office. 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
A Board of Directors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch 
of business. 


Age at Ad-| =x Pre- 
mission. ‘yer Assured. | mium 7 mount of 





re 010 |£100 0 
912 6 52 0 


Th an edit f tt, een 
ese results take no credit for any part of the profits 
year 1842. The divisions of the Society will take place A+ 
3ist December in each year, and every Policy of one entire 
year's standing will be entitled to participate vor ie eee 
all the divisions succeeding the completion of its first 
Every person assured with the Society is entitled to atte; a 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himself 
the accuracy of the Society's accounts 

By order of the Board, PETER HARDY, Actuary, 


‘NHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS o 
iventemsens | Terms at 35, Burlington-arcade, Burling. 
ton-gardens end).—W. ELSE gratefully avails himself of te 
opportunity to Sava his acknowledgments to his re 

and distinguished connexion for the flattering omy 5 
at, in 





stowed on him for so many years, and informs them 

consequence of the lease of the roma ig = of bis premises being 
on the point of expiring, he is induced, for a short time, to offer 
the whole of his splen id Stock of Jewellery Watches, Clocks, 
Dressing Cases, C. ‘ard Cases, Silver and P’ ated ( Goods, &c,, ata 
great reduction in price. W. Else will be al permanently 





a large Paip-up Capital, and the further security “of a respon- 
sible body of Frepristors, without being exposec to the liabili- 
ties of spe ip. 

Policies a urchased on liberal terms when the object of an 
assurance ue ected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-money. 

a pny and every information obtained on application at 

8 as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
ay every ‘City and principal ‘Town in the Kinades 
R. TU CKER, Secretary. 





OMMERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 

and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, London. Capital; 
500,000/, in shares of 5vl. come. deposit, 2 2l. per share. 


Henry George Ward. Faq. ME P a 

Jobn yt Esq. Bul wich. 

William Bastow, Esq. _ Surrey-place, bed Kent-road. 

Henry Cornfoot, ksq. Old Palace, Rich 

Adam Duff, Esq. Morden-bill, Blackhe a 

Henry Hind Edwards, Esq. Park-villege East, Regent’ s-park. 

John Glenmny Gordon, Esq. 31, Upper Gower-street. 

John Johnston, Esq. 6, Great Winchester-street. 

Robert Meggy, Esq. 35, Great Towenctrect, 

Richard Pope, Esq. 11, North-terrace, Camberwell. 

am | micnaras, Esq. 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, and 
eadin: 

Thomas Bush Saunders, Fsq. 19, Lincoln's-Inn-fields. 

Rates of Premium calculated on as low a scale as is consistent 
with the safety of the assured and the omy of the Company. 
A septennial division of the profits either in the way of bonuses 
or in the reduction of premiums, two-thirds to the assured and 
one-third to the proprietors. A system of loan upon personal 
or other securities, provided the party borrowing assures his 
life for double the amount he receives. Policies which shall 
have been assigned six months as a bond fide security not void 


by death from suicide, oneleg, or the hands of justice. No | 


entrance fee or other charge beyond the policy stamp.—All 
matters in dispute, where no fraud is suspected, to be referred 
to arbitration. Claims payable three months after death, or 
earlier on receiving a discount. A liberal commission to all 
parties bringing business. Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, 
or quarterly. Medical referees paid the office in every case 
seseree to them for their professional opinions, Interest at the 
f St. per cont. _pllowed on the pee up capital. 
r res, agencies, and prospec- 
. to be male A. tbe Secretary. ie, Cheapside. 
Board days, Mondays and Thursdays, at half-past 1 o'clock. 
FREDERIC LAW RANCE, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Wepeico-cinee, Pall Mall, London 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary yooqes 
| Earl So 
Lord Visewunt Falkland 
Lord E) Rapenctons 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 








Earl of Errol 

Earl of Courtow 

Earl Leven aod "Melville 
Earl of Norbur; 

Earl of Stair 


Jas. Stuart, aon. L. wen aL ‘De’ Gastro, Esq. Deruty Chairman, 
Samuel Anders 4. Charles Graham, E 
Hamilton Blair 2 pel Esq. F. Charles Nala mes, 
w. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. Liske Ritchie, Esq iq. 
Resident |F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
ecretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 
This Campens, 4 established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
reat success which has attended it since its commencement in 
834, In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
Tr eam, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
ad i insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 
The amoun bonus added to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1540, is as 
follows ; 
Sum Assured. Time Assured. 
£1000 6 yous 10 Months 
4 


1000 fy = : : 


1000 1 Ye 
Ev information wil fhe started on application on the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd con, and E. x Boyd, Esq., 
of No. bs aries: +— Pall = 1, a 

homson, Esq. Surgeon, Berners-street, 
attends at at the ‘Office daily, about halt-past’ Two o'clock, 


Sum added to Policy. 
£136 13 4 
80 0 0 





RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
£mpowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. c. 76. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 
Thomas C: ‘amplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, E Sheriff 
James Clift, Esq. of London and Middlesex 
t. Hon. J. F umphery, M.P.|Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Lord Mayor of London | 
hae. Jeaffreson, 2 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’ s-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages = the —_ Life Assurance Company. 
Rates of Premiums. 
In addition to the pees Capital of 300, 0002. the pg 
have the security of the Company's Income of 5 
annum, yearly increasing, and anaccumulatiu Bon Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
SS larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
atible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
‘ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. For. _ Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term, 
20 v19 1 | £1 11 10 
30 : ¥ 8 127 
40 150 169 
7 14 1 1 10 | 
317 0 
One-third of whele-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
per cent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy tor life, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 
in Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Ottice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Oflicers, attend daily, 
at a quarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Recitent, Csrecter. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Age 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, LOAN, meg g and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, No. , Wateriov-place, Pall Mall, 


ondon. 
Seen Segten dexvi, Esq. Chairman. 
William Day, E: orge Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 
a William He ‘Dillon, R.N. go. Director 


c. George Henry song ies. 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. Richard Alex. Price, E: 
5 ed tg Holl, Esq. Sir Thomas Ussher, R. Nc 
James sepheen, .Ksq. and K.C.H, 
William King, Esq. 
ene. H. Dillon, R.N. K.C.H, 

S. Jervis, T came Esq. M.D. 
Bankers—The London & he estminster Bank, 9, W aterloo-place. 
dical Advise 
H.U. -Thomson. sg p Piece adilly. | H. Bc. Hillier, Esq. Gower-st. 
Hing worth. Esq. Arlington- street. 

yal Adviser: 

Sir Frederick Pollock, M. . William Hayes, Esq. 

This Office unites the benefit of a Mutual Association with the 
security of a Proprietary Company, and offers to the Assured 
amongst others the following advantages :— 

1, Credit until death, with privilege oe poymont at any time 
previously, for one-half of the premiums for the first five years, 

upon Assurances for the whole of life, a plan peculiarly advan- 
tageous for securing loans. 

2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the risk of 
the borrower guing out of Kurope 

3. Sums assured to become _, AT GIVEN AGES, OR 
DEATH, if previous. 

4. Polici ies indefeasible ; fraud alone, not error, vitiating them, 
and in case the Renewal Premium remains unpaid, the Assu- 
rance may be revived at any time within s1X MONTHS, upon 
satisfactory proof of health, and payment of a trifling fine. 

5. Officers in the Army and Navy, and persons residing abroad, 
or proceeding to any part of the world, may be assured upon 
bey terms. 

mediate, Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities granted ; 
on Endowments for Children and every other mode of provi- 
sion for families arra nge 

All the rates will be found to have been com ted as low as is 
consistent with security, JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 








to —— the sale of certain articles, which will, con 
be ed of considerably under their original cc Dest. as 





rTAVERLEY NOVELS 
EW EDITIONS. 


'o be completed on Ist an. oe, in 25 V: ols. Small Octa 
an a 25 Parts, Royal Ustave, each—WAVERLEY, Guy 
3 ARY, ROB ay. OLD aoe TALITY, 

EN DOr MON ONT ROS 


WIDOW, THE? ALIS. 
MAN, and WOODSTOCK, are aioe _ 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & Stoneman, London, 


WAVERLEY. NOVELS, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

Of this popular issue Ferty.cine Weekly Numbers, and Twelve 
Monthly Parts, have a ppcare as well as WAVERLEY, GUY 
MANNERING, THE “ TQUARY, and. ROB ROY, in com- 

lete seveln. OLD MORTALITY will be complete on 2h 

ecem ber, 


RK. Cadell, Edinburgh 3 _Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


HE STUDENTS JOURNAL. Arranged, 

printed, and ied. for receiving an account of every day's 
employment for the space of one year. With an Index and 
Appendix. Post svo. halt-bound, 4s. 6d. 


I 
vy. Formed on the Plan of 
for general use. Post 8vo. half-bound, 


The Private Diary. 


* The Student's Journal,” 
4s. 6d, 


The Literary Diary; - ‘Campiete Common-place 
Book, With an Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letters 
on a Leaf. Post 4to. ruled — and half-bound, price 2s. 


A Pocket Conmensiene Book. With Locke's 
Index. Post 8vo. half-bound, 8s. 6d. 
Printed for "haeler & Walton. 28, Upper Gower-street. 


ETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, recently published, 
and corrected to the Present Time, printed i in extra size, 
tuiio,on FIFTY Sheets, containing Maps all parts of the 
known WORLD, carefully coloured, oa Sou half-bound 
in turkey morocco, price 2/. 10s. 

“This work is correctly described in its title—it is oon 
Family Atlas; compiled with care, executed with great beau! 
and sold at a moderate price: and we observe that credital 
exertion has been cane 8 > bring down the information to the 
latest moment.’’— Athen: 

‘his is a very Px ee hot of Maps, the whole of which 
appear to have been got up with great care, and to be exceed- 
ingly accurate. They are printed from stee! plates, and are 
remarkably clear, rod Mr. Betts deserves the thanks of the 
public for the manuer in which he has executed his labours."— 
Times. 

London . John Betts, 7, C smaten-aivest. Brunswick-square; 
Simpkin & Marshall; Whittaker & Co.; Hamilton & Co, 
Liverpool : ; George Pal. 





is day is published, price 2 
HE AR T of ‘READING CHURCH MUSIC: 
founded on a simple Explanation of the first Principles of 
Music, and designed with seen reference to facilitating the 
practice of Choral Psalmo 
By WILLIAM MARSHALL, Mus. Doc. Oxo 
Organist of Christ Church Cathedral, St. John’s College Chapel, 
and all Saints Church, Oxford. 
Oxford: published by J. Vincent; and Kivingtons, London. 
if whom may be had, price 4s. 6d. each, 
Cathedral Services, arranged for the Organ and 
Pianoforte. By William Marshall, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
ART |. containing Rogers i in D. 
ose Boyce in A. Arnold in A. 
Gibbons in F, 
Nares in F, 
Kin in is ¢ 
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7) 1IDSUMMER EVE.—The New Work by 
LFRED BUTLER, Esq.. Author of ‘ Elphinstone,” 
‘The Herbert &c., is now ready, jn 3 vols. post 8vo., at all the 
libra ding interest in this work ; it is not made 
. There commande Sassions | and ge e petty purposes of 
to bint oP but ‘has a loftier scope." — Mer Mag. 
our natures ng the manners and customs of the olden time, 
pi Roar ewsh his antiquarian reading and admirable powers 
oat aut ‘otion to the greatest advantage.’ *— Sunday Times. 
“stuischaracter is one of the loveliest in fiction.""—-Cheltenham 
o Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 
ACKERMANN AND CO.’S ANNUALS. 
Just published, 
HE FORGET-ME-NOT For 1843. 
Elegantly and substantially bound in crimson morocco, 
12s. eeecontaining Engravings by Heath, Finden, Carter, 
. eriam, Motte, Hollis and Motte ; painted by E. & H. 
Teal ranklin, Farrier, Wright, Tillotson, Bury: and the 
rT in Prose and Verse, by James Montgomery, 
Dalton, Eden Lowther, ¢ Charles Swain, 
Michell, Leigh Cliffe, Kev. H. Thompson, 
. Browne, Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Gould, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. 
Mrs. Abdy, Miss Scaife, &e. 


An EPITOME, Historicat and STaTIsTICAL, 
Deseri of the ROYAL NAVAL SERVICE of ENGLAND, 
ites with the assistance of Lieut. Lawford Miles, R.N. 

ed with Eight highly-finished, coloured Views of 

by W. Knell, besides fourteen coloured messentions 

ft nn and ensigns, as worn by ajesty's 

‘vessels in commission. Royal svo. handsomely 








This day is published, 
THE MOST UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Patronized tor a Her htaiccty the the _anaem, 
oya 
CHLOSS’ ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK 
for 1843. Poetically illustrated by MISS MITFORD, the 
Author of Our Village,’ &c. Size 4 inch hie a; contalning Por- 
traits, engraved in a style of excellence which does honour to 
the palmy state of English art. viz., H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, Majesty the King of Prussia, tt R.H. the Duchess 
codam, Samuel Rogers, -, Miss Adelaide Kemble, and 
Herr Dobler ; with a complete Senter for the ensuing year. 
18ST OF PRI 

Reautifally bound, gilt edges, ina highly embellished case, 1 
Elegantly bound, extra il uminated in morocco or vellum, 3 


Extra Cases in morocco, to contain the Tiny Volume and 


t - 
9 aunen, valeguati hee hem and. beautifully gilt 
A powerful Microscopic Eye-Glass (of half an inch focus) 

in Le corresponding with the Almanack .. 
Ditto ditto folding in a ‘Tortoiseshell Case .. 

*,° Ln Almanac, case, and baad a microsco) 

der t e weight of the penny s' 

“iondon : Albert Schloss, Publishes: to H.R.H. the Duchess of 
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Kent, 12, Berners-street, Oxford-street; and to be had of all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 
N EXPOSITION of the FOUR GOSPELS, 


of which the Notes on those by St. Mark, St. Luke, and 

t. John, have never before been published. By the Rev, 
THOMAS ADAM, B.A., Rector of Wiutrinctam ¢ Author of 
‘Private Thoughts on Religion.’ &c. Edited by the Kev. A, 
WESTOBY, M.A., Curate of Stagsden, Beds, and Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. With # MEMOIR of the 
AUTHOR by the en In 2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. cloth, pub- 
lished originally at 1, 

“Perhaps few were iow fitted to write a practical experi- 
mental commentary on any part of the Scriptures than this 
author, Whose pregnant briefness of remark, and deep acquaint- 
ance ¥ith experimental religion, would preserve him from pro- 
vers ag enable him to present the most useful view of the 

subject to the mind. The present posthumous work will be 
found characterised by all the best peculiarities of the author.’ 


Record. 
shonin: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly; and all Book- 








CHI 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS . ARE + BY 
CHARLES KNIGHT & 


1 Seid doer of CHINA; nantly during an 
Inland Journey of Ain Months, between Peking, Nan- 
ng, and Canton. By N FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq. FILS. 
= late His aoa 's Chat Superintendent in China. In 2 
vols, post 8vo. se 5 
*,* Whilst the partizans of the present and the late adminis- 
trations are disputing for the honour of having suggested the 
operations which have led to the termination of the war in 
China, it has not been unnoticed that to the sagacity and expe- 
rience of the author of this work is to be traced the public an- 
nouncement of the principle through which the Chinese guvern- 
ment was to be most effectually contended against. The follow- 
ing is the conclusion of Mr. Davis's last work, published in 1841: 
he cruise of the ae and Algerine has established the 
most important fact, that the great Keang is navigable forty 
miles inwards from its mouth, and that a clear channel exists 
for vessels of any size, with a depth of tive or six fathoms Water. 
Whenever it shall be found necessary or expedient to ‘make 
war’ on the Chinese government, in the sense which that term 
ps everywhere else, nothing can at once so severely distress 
erplex it as the blockade of the grand canal at Kwa-chow; 
is, to he completely effective, must commence before the 
pn aod tribute goaks begin their departure forthe northward, 
in the month of ) May. at r perha sarlier. When it isc onsidered 
that the food and clothing of Pek: ng. the rice and tea, the silk 
and cotton, proceed almost entirely rom the south of the great 
her, by what may really be called the alimentary canal of the 
empire, it is impossible not to acknowledge the importance of 
this point, so vulnerable to our steamers and ships of war, and 
at the same time so vital to the Chinese.” 


Il. THE CHINESE: a General Description of 

fies and its Inhabitants. A JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Esq. 
RS. &e. arged and revised, in which the 
[ecougat up tothe present time. 


as originally p iblisthed under the superinten- 
e of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

the Present edition has received the most complete revision of 
author, andis much enlarged. It is printed in this condensed 

Cann that an original work of authenticity on the subject of 
a may be circulated at the cheapest rate. 


ant COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE with 
sine work, ‘which forms one of the numbers of ‘ Knight's 


ledge,’ on ee found of general use at the present 


| THE SMALLEST AND MOST CONVENIENT ALMANACK. 
fTMILT’'S MINIATURE ALMANACK, size 2} | 


by 14 inches; including Calendar, Royal Family, London 
Rankers, Queen's Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, Stamp 
cubes, &c, &c. Neatly done up in cloth gilt, 6d.; or in roan 
tuck, ls. 


rPILT’S POCKET ALMANACK, size 4 in. by 2, 
contains, in addition to the above information, a new and 
unique MOONLIGHT CALENDAR, showing the Commence- 
ment and Duration of Moonlight for every ow in the Year. 
Neatly done up in cloth, 9d.; or in roan tuc 
Tilt & Bogue, Fieet-street; and all ils. 





THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 


INKLES’S ARCHITECTURAL and PIC- 
TURESQUE VIEWS of the CATHE oe of ENG- 

LAND and WALES, py Views Interior as well as Exterior, 
and Ground Plans of all the English and Welsh Cathedrals. 


engraved by B. W 
with Historical and Descriptive Accounts. 3 vols. imp. 8vo. 21. 5s. 
neatly, hound. c. few copies, India proofs, imp. 4to. 4/. 10s. 
The Third Volume may still be had separately. 
or. 4 are requested to complete their sets without delay. 
‘Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


THE LATE pREV. FRANCIS GOODE. 
urth Fditi 
'MHE BETTER COVE =} NANT PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED, from Hebrews viii. 6,10—12; with a Su 
plement on Philippians ii. 12, 13. By the late Rev. FRANCIS 
GOODE, M.A., Lecturer of Clapham. &vo. 10s. 6d. boards, 
the same Author, i" 
2. Sermons on Christian Doctrine, Practice, and 
~— rience. In 1 vol, &vo. price 10s. 6d. 
The Better Covenant considered as the National 
m2... of Israel in the Latter Day. A Sermon. Price |s. 6d. 
4. On the Sins of the Tongue. 8vo. price 1s, 6d. 
sewed. 
London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


BOOKS PRINTED FOR 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
THE RECREATIONS OF CHRTSTOCHER 


NORTH. In 83 vols, post a price 1/. lis. 





HE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By SAMU | WARREN, F.R.S. In 2 vols. price 12s, 
The Sixth Edition 


Ill. 
EN THOUSAND A YEAR. 


post 8vo. price 1/. lis, 6d 


lv. 
HAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS, 
Mrs. SOUTHEY. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 


v. 
EGINALD DALTON. 


* Valerius.” A New Edition. 


VI. 
HE ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 
AYRSHIRE Lsetem. By GALT. Price 6s. 


In 3 vols. 


By 


By 


Price 


and 


IR ANDREW WYL IE. 
Complete in 1 vol. Price 6s. 
Vill. 
OM CRINGLE'S LOG, 


Complete in I vol. Price 6s. 


Ix. 
HE PROVOST AND OTHER TALES. 
By JOHN GALT. Ini vol. Price 6s. 


xX. 
HE YOUTH AND MANHOOD of CYRIL 
THORNTON. Complete in 1 vol. Price 6s. 


HE ENTAIL. 


inivol. Price 6s. 


xXIt. 
ALERIUS; A ROMAN STORY. 


Edition, in 1 vol. Price 6s. 


XIII. 
HE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
MICHAEL SCOTT. In1 vol. Price 6s. 


XIV. 
EN OWEN. By the Author of ‘ Percy 


lory.” Inivol. Price 6s. 


xv. 
IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH 
LIFE. A New Edition. Price 6s. 


By Jonn Gat. 


By Micnaett Scorr, 


XI. 
By Joun Gart. Complete 


A New 
By 


Mal- 


By the Author of ‘ Lights and Shadows.’ 
xvi. 
HE FORESTERS. 
and Shadows,’ A New Edition. 
XVIII. 
HE LIFE OF MANSIE WAUCH, TAILOR 


IN DALKEITH. A New Edition, enlarged. Price 8s. 
With Eight Illustrations by Georcs CRUIKSHANK. 


XIX. 
HE SUBALTERN. 


Price 6s. 


xX. 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE, ANCIENT AnD MODERN. From the 
Gorman, of FREDERICK SCHLEGEL, A New Edition. In 
lvo rice 


Price 6s. 


Price 6s 


A New Edition. 


XXI. 
MEMOIR OF THE POLITICAL LIFE 


OF THE RIGHT BON. EDMUND BURKE, By the 
Rev. GEORGE ROL Y, L.L.D., Rector of St. Stephens, Wall- 





nu: Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


brook, London. In3 vols. = ‘Svo. price 18, bound in cloth. 


The work concits of One Hundred and Eighty Large Plates | 
jinkles, from Drawings by eminent Artists; | 


| 


the Author of | 


CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN —o 
New and ( heaper Edition, in 2 large 8vo. vols. price _ 
ANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CON DITION 
of the NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS: in a Series of 
Letters and Notes, written during Eight Years’ Travel amongst 
ne Wildest ‘l'ribes of Indians in North America. By GEORGE 
ATLIN. With 400 Illustrations, from Original Paintings by 
the Author, 
“No library in the kingdom should be without a copy.”— 
Art- Union. 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street, 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Now ready, ina hendeome ¢ ao, os. with 104 coloured Plates, 


HE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS; a Pictorial 
Display of the Astronomical Phenomena of the Universe, 
witha Familiar Lecture on Astronomy. By C. F. BLUNT. 

* By its aid alone a competent knowledse of astronomy may 
be gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as matter 
of amusement."’— Atlas 

Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


—e oo OF CHINA AND THE a 
blished, in imperial folio, price 4/. 
KETCHES of CHINA and the CHIN ESE, 
Thirty-three large Drawings in Tinted Lithography, from 
Sketches by Auguste Borget, and including Landscape and River 
Scenery, Temples, Interiors, and Domestic Life, from Drawings 
made during a ‘ten Years’ Kesidence in that Empire: wita 
Letter-press Desceiptions, 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 








PERKINS ON HABERDASHERY, 
Sixtu Epition 
In 1 vol. duodecimo, price 4s. bound in clo 
TREATISE on H ABERDASHERY and 
HOSIERY: including the Manchester, Scotch, Silk, 
Linen and Woollen Departments, Foreign and Domestic : with 
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REVIEWS 


 ONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1882. 


Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. London, 
Lover. . : 
We have long marked the decline of Irish works 
of fiction; and the production now before us 
testifies, but too plainly, that we have reached 
the period of its fall. Let us avail ourselves of 
the opportunity afforded by this catastrophe to 
trace rapidly the history and principles of the 
diferent schools to which the successive gene- 
rations of Irish novelists are to be referred. The 
close of our exposition will lead us naturally 
back to some particular notice of the work whose 
title has furnished the heading of this article. 
The Edgeworth novels preceded those of Lady 
Morgan chronologically, with the exception of 
(The Wild Irish Girl,’ which was, perhaps, the ear- 
jiestfiction drawn from the genuine sources of Irish 
humour and pathos. We begin, therefore, with 
theproductions of Miss Edge worth—an admirable 
painter of the manners and customs of a parti- 
cular class of the gentry, and a most graphic 
and good-natured illustrator of the pleasant 
eccentricities of the people. ‘Castle Rack-Rent’ 
and ‘The Absentee’ reflected the surface of the 
national character with truth ; and the cheerful 
philanthropy that suggested those attractive 
novels did much to establish kindlier relations 
between the extremes of Irish society, and dispel 
the prejudices that prevailed in England against 
the country of the accomplished author. Ina 
pure and elegant style, instructive without ped- 
antry, and humorous without vulgarity, Miss 
Edgeworth espoused the side of the peasantry 
without winking at their faults, and rebuked the 
selfishness of the aristocracy without provoking 
their resentment. If it be asked, however, whe- 
thershe possessed the master-key to the idiosyn- | 
eracy of the Irish character, the question must be | 
answered in the negative. She avoided, not ac- | 
dentally, but with design, the history and | 
plitics of the country; she viewed the condition 
and manners of the population apart from those 
tiring questions which so sensibly influenced 
that condition, and shed over those manners 
some of their brightest colouring. The Irishman 
of her painting lacked a better roof over his 
head, and a better meal upon his board, but he 
had no yearnings for the more important and 
pregnant blessings of civil equality and freedom. 
The fervour of nationality, in short, was wanting; 
and accordingly, the deepest and richest founts 
of national humour remained to be opened by 
another hand. Lady Morgan had already un- 
locked some of these springs in her romance of 
‘The Wild Irish Girl’ and ‘ Florence Macarthy,’ 
‘O'Donnell,’ and ‘The O’Briens and O’Flaher- 
tys,’completed a series of Irish historical novels, 
composed with the purpose of insinuating the 
wrongs of Ireland into the salons and boudoirs 
of Europe, where the subject would not have 
been endured under a less seductive form. While 
Miss Edgeworth moved the pity of the world for 
the physical privations of the peasant, Lady 
Morgan awoke its sympathies with the poli- 
tical degradation of the man. Doubtless we | 
may reckon those fictions amongst the un- | 
wen but efficient causes of the great political | 
mutations of these latter days in Ireland. The 
novelist laboured in the same field with the | 
statesman and the orator, and merits her share 
m the glory and her place in the triumph. But, 
#aving their design for a moment out of view, 
itis obvious that the writer who penetrated the 
hs of the national character had resources at 
‘command unknown to the most diligent 
observer and painter of the surface. With the 
history of her country, Lady Morgan com- 
manded its philosophy and its poetry, and was 











qualified to “untwist all the chords” of pathos or | 


of humour. ‘To these advantages she joined a 
nervous, piquant, enthusiastic style. We couple 
her novels with the strains of Moore, as kindred 
creations of patriotism and genius. Indignation 
inspired both the song and the romance: there 
are, perhaps, no other, certainly no more, re- 
markable instances in English literature, of the 
exertion of the imaginative faculties for a prac- 
tical purpose, to produce a precise moral and 
political effect. A third school of novelists suc- 
ceeded: the chiefs were Mr. Banim, author of 
‘The Nowlans’ and the ‘Tales of the O'Hara 


Family,’ and Mr. Gritlin, author of ‘The Col- | 
30th were masters of Irish humour, | 


legians.’ 
and made up-for their deficiencies in style by 
force of description, dramatic interest, and inti- 
macy with every wild detail and romantic feature 
of Irish rustic life. They were neither didactic, 
like Miss Edgeworth, nor historical, like Lady 
Morgan: they wrote with no design but to re- 
late an affecting story of humble or middle life, 
and they mingled melancholy with mirth, just as 
they found those opposite elements combined in 
the daily domestic history of a tragi-comic popu- 
lation. Both were purely and intensely Irish. 
The fair, the dance, the fight, the revel, the 
station, the funeral, the wedding, and the mur- 
der, were depicted with something between the 
minuteness of Hogarth and the dash of Salvator. 
‘The Collegians’ will not soon be surpassed 
as a simple harrowing story, naturally unfolded, 
and vigorously told. 
‘The Nowlans,’ the most affecting of Mr. 
Banim's novels; but to enter into any critical 
comparison would lead us from our present 
object. 

We must pass on, and notice a fourth genera- 


tion of writers, of whom the best specimen is | 
Mr. Carleton, the author of ‘Traits and Stories | 


of the Irish Peasantry.’ There is truth and force 
in many of his pictures, originality in many of 
his scenes and dialogues, but little sympathy with 
either the intellectual or moral peculiarities of the 
national character. ‘There is something sectarian 
in the eye with which he contemplates a Catholic 
priest, or a mountain chapel; and he regards a 
riot or a homicide more like a crown solicitor, 
looking at the naked offence, than a man of 
letters and philosophy, accustomed to consider 
human motives and moral influences. In the 
same category we are compelled to range the 
entire brood of the orthodox Irish tale-tellers, a 
swarm of writers, male and female after their 
kind, with various degrees of cleverness or dul- 
ness, but all unanimous in treating the native of 
Ireland as a mere Romanist and rebel—a subject 
for reformation and the rope. 

We are somewhat at a loss where to locate 
the good-natured Mrs. Hall, who would willingly 


hang nobody, nor even “ compass heaven and | 


earth to make one prosclyte.” Although some- 
what of the schoolmistress in her works, which 


are too ostentatiously didactic, she cannot be con- | 


sidered as having an academy of her own, and 
must, therefore, be referred to the school of 
Miss Edgeworth,—whom, indeed, she strikingly 
resembles in her conversance with the “ minor 
morals,” the cheerful benignity of her disposi- 
tion, and an earnest desire to make the little 
Trish good children, and turn the pig out of the 
cabin door. 


We are now arrived at the last, and, we | 


think, the lowest form, on which sitteth Mr. 


Lover, boisterously laughing, playing antic | 


tricks innumerable, and cracking thrice-cracked 
jokes, as Alexander in his cups “ thrice slew 
the slain.”” The sources of true Irish humour 
being exhausted, we have arrived, perhaps of 
necessity, at the epoch of mere fun. ‘The broad 
clumsy hand upon the cover, with the motto 


We think it superior to | 


“Give us your fist, my darlin’ Public,” distinctly 
intimates the character of the work of fiction now 
before us. We have no puritanical aversion to 
‘‘eakes and ale,” noreven to that coarsest variety 
of merriment which goes by the name of “ fun ;”” 
we have no manner of antipathy te a funny 
book or a funny author, but we must deeline to 
pay the tribute of admiration to a work that is 
mere unmitigated waggery from frontispiece t@ 
finiz. A novel all sentiment is heavy reading ; 
so is a novel all politics, or all theology; and 
the same sentence must involve the family of 
novels of which Handy Andy is the most uproari- 
ous member. ‘There is nothing so light but a 
suflicient quantity of it will make a heavy load, 
just as you may break a horse's back with straw, 
or that of a camel with a pack of feathers. If 
| one grasshopper, as the preacher saith, ‘is a 
burden,” insupportable indeed must be a whole 
army of grasshoppers, let Anacreon and Cowley 
| sing as they may. ‘There are writers so mono- 
tonously sad, that we never weep with them, an 
others so inexorably jolly, that they lose the 
power of moving laughter. Amongst the latter, 
we cannot avoid registering Mr. Lover. He 
paralyzes our sides through his restless desire to 
shake them. As La Mothe le Vayer said to an 
over-learned cotemporary, ‘‘ Dieu vous fasse la 
grace de devenir moins savant,” we would say 
to the author of Handy Andy, “ Heaven grant 
you the grace to be less facetious.” Who could 
sustain a farce in five acts? Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
amuses us in the Rivals, but happily for Sheri- 
| dan’s dramatic fame, the brogue and the blun- 
| ders of that caricature of an Irish gentleman aré 
not the staple of the play. Wit may be too 
exuberant in a work of fancy; how much more 
necessary, then, is it to economize humour, and 
particularly that broad humour that touches the 
frontiers of vulgarity but too closely. If too 
much champagne is objectionable, too much 
whiskey will scarcely be approved. 

This is independent of the question whether 
Mr. Lover's whiskey is the genuine produce of 
the Irish still, racy of the mountains of Donegal, 
or the wilds of Erris. The remarks that have 
been made apply merely to the scheme of the 
work; we have yet to consider what are its 
claims to a place amongst Irish novels, as a de- 
lineation of Irish society, character, and manners. 
To form a judgment on this question, it is ne- 
cessary, of course, toglance at the materials of 
which the book is made up. 

The hero, then, is a more foolish than knavish 
peasant, who bears the un-Irish name of Andy, 
for the convenience of rhyming with the so- 
| briquet of “ Handy,” which is conferred upon 
| him in testimony of his gift of blundering, by 
| dint whereof he involves himself and every body 
| about him in all kinds of scrapes and embarass- 

ments. These scrapes and blunders are for the 
most part as hackneyed as the jocularities of Joe 
Miller. In fact, Andy is created for no other 
purpose but to perpetrate every ridiculous mis- 
take that has ever been recorded, not only of 
Paddy, but of John Bull himself; for there is 
nothing whatever savouring peculiarly of Ireland 
in nine-tenths of the clowneries that fill Mr. 
Lover's pages. Wherever there is a post-office 
established in Europe, a clodpole may be found 
capable of displaying the same ludicrous igno- 
|rance that Andy exhibits at the post-office of 
Ballysloughguttery. ‘There is nothing charac- 
teristically Lrish in corking a trumpet, or in 
misdirecting a traveller; any hind of France, or 
| boor of Spain or Italy, might be introduced with 
equal truth as the performer of such exploits as 
‘these. ‘The fact, indeed, is, that plain, down- 
right, bond fide blundering—particularly prac- 
tical blundering—-is not a trait of the Trish 
peasant’s character at all, being inconsistent 
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with the shrewdness for which he is prover- 
bially remarkable. Andy on one occasion pre- 
sents his master with some hot water in a jug; 
his master is displeased, and orders him to throw 
it out of the window, upon which he flings out 
the jug along with the water, and desires upon 
the strength of the achievement to be taken as a 
specimen of a wild Irishman! Of the wit and 
originality in this adventure we shall say no- 
thing, but we deny the Jrishry of it altogether. 
There is, perhaps, no country in Europe where 
it would be more difficult to meet an instance of 
such stolidity in a peasant boy. Equally far 
are the poorer classes in Ireland from being gra- 
tuitously mischievous, so that the incident is in 
every way egregiously miscalculated for the 
meridian of that country. We might easily ex- 
tend the same strictures to a multitude of farcical 
events and situations. Andy, however, is not 
the sole actor in the extravaganza. ‘There is a 
Mister Murtogh Murphy, an attorney, one 
Growling, an apothecary, and a Dick Dawson, 
a squire, with several personages more, whose 
entire employment is to cut capers, make bulls, 
drink punch, fight duels, and play off practical 
jokes, through uncounted chapters. The work 
is a pantomime upon paper: the characters do 
nothing but reciprocally cuff, kick, and humbug 
one another, without a moment's respite; and 
as the deviser of monstrous divertisements for 
Easter holidays rejoices to present us with a 
stupendous, all-engrossing nose, overshadowing 
and overwhelming every other feature of the 
human face, so the author of Handy Andy sup- 
presses all other traits of the Irish character to 
make room for a most exaggerated exhibition of 
the single element of fun. The fun, too, is not 


the fun of the provinces; not the frolicsome 
excitement, the “tipsy dance and revelry” of 
the mountaineers of ‘Tipperary or Galway, but 


the maudlin buffoonery of Donnybrook, an an- 
nual outpouring of the noisy cockneyism of 
Dublin, where the metropolitan taverns vent 
their vapid liquors, and the metropolitan wags 
their still more vapid jests. Mr. Lover’s drolls, 
amongst other un-Irish enormities, perpetrate 
puns incessantly. Such is, possibly, the wit of 
the Dublin apprentice, or lawyer's clerk, at a 
suburban jollification, but it is as remote from 
the humour of the grey frieze and the scarlet 
petticoat of the counties, as the nadir from the 
zenith. 

“* Augh, sure, the morsel you took is more like a 
fast than a feast,’ said the cook, ‘and it’s not Lent.’ 
*It's not ent, sure enough,’ said Larry Hogan, with 
asly grin, ‘it’s not lent, for you gave it to me.’ ” 

It is in vain to tell us, that Limerick, Clare, 
or Kerry gave birth to Larry Hogan, his speech 
so clearly betrays him, and assures us, that he 
was bred and born on the margin of the Anna 
Liffey. We complain of this as an infraction of 
the laws of novel-writing. An author has a clear 
right to depict low life in a city, if he prefers it 
to the corresponding grade of society in the 
country, or if it better suits the purposes of his 
story: the Dublin scrivener, artizan, nay “ black- 
guard,’”’ has a title as good to a place in a group 
of imaginary characters as the very best speci- 
men of an Irishman; but the writer is not justi- 
fied in taking a portrait from the streets of 
Dublin, and informing us that a “boy” of Tip- 
perary sat for it: this is not the truth of fiction ; 
while it argues poverty in the author, it produces 
misconception in the reader, and when it suc- 
ceeds in raising a laugh, it obtains it under false 
pretences. It is time to speak with freedom on 
this subject, for we look upon national character 
as peculiarly under the protection of criticism, 
and the tendency of the present generation of 
Irish novels, and especially those of Mr. Lover, 
is materially to prejudice that of Ireland, by the 
introduction of a strain of pertness and of vul- 





garity, from which the manners, conversation, 
and humour of the rural peasantry are as free as 
those of any peasantry in Europe. The same 
unintentional misrepresentation is chargeable 
against Mr. Lover’s pencil, which he brings to 
the aid of his funny pen, little in need of such re- 
inforcement. In one of the illustrations of the 
first number, Andy is exhibited on his first intro- 
duction to the service of Squire Egan, on which 
occasion he puts forward his claims to a perfect 
understanding of horses. His ignorance of horses 
is notorious, having already brought him into 
tribulation; and a peasant is represented in the 
back-ground, who upon over-hearing this part of 
the conversation, makes a grimace to Andy, 
which consists in the most plebeian trick of apply- 
ing the thumb of one hand to the nose, and the 
little finger of the same hand to the thumb of the 
other. We much doubt whether the grimace 
thus attempted to be described is of Irish origin; 
but we are certain it is a mode of facetiousness 
as utterly unknown to the peasantry of the green 
isle as it is to the natives of Hong Kong. 

We have to notice another instance in which 
Mr. Lover appears to us to have been led into 
still more serious error, by his want of accurate 
acquaintance with the phases of life, which he 
undertakes to depict. The contrast that exists, 
or we should rather say, that did exist, between 
the rough and rollicking manners of Irish rural 
chiefs, and the softness and delicacy of their wives 
and daughters, is known to every one who has 
any tolerable acquaintance, actual or traditional, 
with provincial life in Ireland. The causes that 
semi-brutalized the men, that produced such a 
personage as Mr. Lover’s O'Grady, did not 
reach the female branches of their families, who 
were not inferior in gentlewomanlike breeding, or 
in any grace of the sex, to the ladies of any other 
part of the empire. If the Irish girl was ever 
found in a state of wildness, that wildness was 
tainted by no vulgarity. She was airy and 
mirthful, but the most buoyant spirits never be- 
trayed her into fun ; her pleasantry partook more 
of wit than humour, but never came within a 
thousand leagues of coarseness. The social de- 
rangements of the country, or a family residence 
remote from the capital, in some impervious 
mountain tract, or on some stormy Atlantic shore, 
may have sequestered her from the dominions of 
fashion, and left her only theoretically, or histo- 
rically acquainted with the latest conventions and 
newest formalities of that potent kingdom; but 
she was not the less a lady in feeling and de- 
portment; the circumstances that left her behind 
the women of the capital in points of bijouterie, 
or affairs of the toilette, exerted no vulgarizing 
influence upon her mind or manners. On the 
contrary, they crowned with the charm of sim- 
plicity her other attractions. 

It would be absurd to censure Mr. Lover for 
his want of information as to the physiology of 
Irish young ladies, to borrow a rather hackneyed 
phrase from the Parisian brochures, but we com- 
plain of his hardihood in presenting us with Miss 
Fanny Dawson as a specimen of that class. A 
certain Mr. Furlong, a hanger-on and employé 
of Dublin Castle, dispatched to the country for 
the purpose of co-operating at an election with a 
gentleman of the name of O'Grady, is deposited, 
by the blunders of Andy, in the house of a Squire 
Egan, the candidate in the opposite interest, and 
it is so contrived, that he remains for three days 
in Mr. Egan’s house, all the time believing that 
he is the guest of the friend of the government. 
This Mr. Furlong is a stupid coxcomb, of Irish 
parentage, but brought up in England, where 
“he picked up the ax’nt: "twas so genteel the 
Irish ax’nt!” Mr. Furlong appears at breakfast 
the next morning, and Dick Dawson, the brother- 
in-law of Egan, ‘in his own jolly way, hoped he 
had slept well,” Now mark the part which Miss 


Fanny Dawson is represented as acting j rH 
: & in this 
breakfast scene, and in every future Conversati 

° oe 00 
with Mr. Furiong :— 

“* Vewy,’ said Furlong, as he sipped his tea With 
an air of peculiar nonchalance, which was meee 
fascinate Fanny Dawson, who, when Furlong ai 
dressed to her his first silly common-place, with jj 
peculiar non-pronunciation ofthe letter R, establig 
a lisp directly, and it was as much as her sister, My 
Egan could do to keep her countenance, as Fany 
went on slaughtering S’s as fast as Furlong ruing 
R's. ‘I'll twouble you for a little mo’ queam,’ said 
he, holding forth his cup and saucer with an affectej 
air. ‘Perhaps you'd like thum more theugar, lisped 
Fanny, lifting the sugar-tongs with an exquisite cy 
of her little finger. ‘I’m glad to hear you slept wel)’ 
said Dick to Furlong. *To be sure he slept well’ 
said Murphy ; ‘this is the sleepiest air in the wor: 
* The sleepiest air!’ returned Furlong, somewhat sy. 
prised. ‘ That’s vewy odd.’ ‘Not at all, sir” gi 
Murphy,—‘ well-known fact. When I first came ty 
this part of the country, I used to sleep for two days 
together sometimes. Whenever I wanted to tix 
early I was always obliged to get up the night before’ 
This was said by the brazen attorney, from his seg 
at a side table, which was amply provided with 
large dish of boiled potatoes, capacious jugs of milk, 
a quantity of cold meat and game. Murphy hadhiy 
mouth half filled with potatoes as he spoke, ani 
swallowed a large draught of milk as the strange 
swallowed Murphy's lie. * You don’t eat potatoes, 
perceive, sir,’ said Murphy. ‘Not for bweakfast; 
said Furlong. ‘Do you for thupper ?’ lisped Fanny, 
* Never in England,’ he replied.’ ” 

This is intended as a portrait of the sister of a 
gentleman of family and fortune in the Irish pro- 
vinces! The young /ady is made to mimick a 
guest in the house of her brother-in-law, and to 
practise this gentlewomanlike accomplishment 
before his face! On the part of the ladies of Ire- 
land we enter our decided protest against the 
fidelity of this delineation, and we take leave to 
add, that Mr. Lover might just as reasonably u- 
dertake to describe the habits of the Missourium 
Theristrocaulodon, having never seen even 4 
skeleton of that gigantic animal, as the manners 
of a class of Irishwomen, which it is evident he 
has either wanted or neglected the opportunities 
of studying with sufficient closeness. 

We know nothing in the novels of Paul de 
Kock more grossly indelicate than the situation 
in which a daughter of the above-mentioned Mr, 
O'Grady is placed by the brutality of her brothers, 
who force her into a room where Mr. Furlong, 
“of the Castle,” is dressing for dinner ; but 
gross as the situation is, the language which the 
writer puts into the young lady's mouth, on per- 
ceiving the horror of her position, is more indeli- 
cate still, and such as no well-bred young woman 
can be conceived to utter. The proceedings of 
the father, on discovering his daughter con- 
cealed under the bed of his guest, belong to the 
most outrageous farce, to say nothing of the ap- 
pearance of an old lady, O’Grady’s mother, upon 
the stage, who, though not represented as 4 
lunatic, wears, by way of head-dress, a tin chim- 
ney-top, surmounted by a real weather-cock! 

We apprehend there is something in the sys- 
tem of publishing novels in the magazines, orm 
weekly numbers, which encourages the produc- 
tion of extravagancies of this nature. ‘There 188 
monthly effort to be very striking and very 
comical; not a moon must pass without raising 
a horse-laugh at some monstrosity or another. 
The author cannot afford to be quiet and serious 
for a number. He has no dependence upon the 
success of his work as a whole. Every chapter 
must produce some prodigious effect, and if 
possible be more astounding than its predecessor. 
Thus it is that Mr. Ainsworth provides such 4 
supper of horrors; an assassination or @ ghost in 
every monthly part; thus it is Mr. Lover has 
accumulated the collection of pranks and absut- 
dities which form the staple of ‘ Handy Andy. 
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Domestic Residence in Switzerland. By Eliza- 
beth Strutt, author of ‘Six Weeks on the 


Loire,’ &c. 


2 vols. Newby. 


In these days of universal travel, and travel-nar- 
rative, when all who run not merely read, but 
write, the name of Switzerland on a title-page is 
by no means “a word of promise to the ear ;” but 
may, for that very reason, have the chance of 
occasionally standing as the sign of materials 
which exceed the reader's hope. Much as we 
have heard of Switzerland, our knowledge of its 
interior is not exactly in proportion to the fami- 
liar sound which the name bears; nor have 
those travellers taken all its features to heart 
who have crossed the Simplon, or visited its 
famous lake at Geneva or Lausanne. There are 
few beaten roads, anywhere, that do not hide un- 
suspected treasures, which it needs a certain gift 
of divination to discover; but Switzerland is a 
country, in the true sense, but half explored, 
and presenting, on the surface, unexhausted 
materials. ‘The naturalist, the botanist, the ge- 
ologist, the painter and the poet, if they have 
the word of power that belongs to their several 
specialties, will, each, find something left, for the 
icking up, even where the stream of travel has 

en,—and whole districts of comparatively 
virgin soil, if they will leave the highways of 
nations, and pass, in the spirit of their respective 
inspirations, into its picturesque byways and 
remote valleys. It is on an artistic tour that 
Mr. and Mrs. Strutt, with their son, appear to 
have visited Switzerland; taking up their head 
quarters at La Tour de Peilz, a village near 
Vevay: and, though their excursions from this 
centre do not embrace a very wide circle, yet 
being conducted in the spirit of art and of in- 
quiry, they led into scenes which have freshness 
to enhance their beauties, and turned up a pas- 
sage or two which may be worth extracting for 
our readers. We will premise, however, that 
Mrs. Strutt has certain views and modes of 
thinking of her own, with which we do not always 
sympathize. To say that she has her prejudices, 
too, some personal and some accepted in the 
name of respectability (whose name they have 
no more right to use than the neighbour-opinions 
which they repudiate), is but to say, that, though 
a shrewd woman, with an eye and an under- 
standing for the beautiful, she is not an observer 
of the first class, even within the compass of her 
own powers of observation :—and this it is better 
that we should say at once, and then leave her 
to speak for herself with the reader. 


Taking up Mrs, Strutt on familiar ground, at 
Lausanne, a few remarks of hers will let the 
reader, at once, into her manner of writing and 
of independent thinking. 


“At Lausanne we were fortunate enough to pro- 
cure an apartment in the Rue du Bourg, so delight- 
fully situated, that the lovely lake, with the Savoy 
mountains, and the dark rocks of Meillerie, were all 
before our eyes, as well as the town itself, with its 
fine promenades and public buildings, and its beau- 
tiful country houses and vineyards, sloping down to 
the lake, with the tower of Ouchy and the village of 

ully forming pleasing varieties in the tranquil fea- 
tures of the beach, Nevertheless, as a residence we 

ked not Lausanne ; :t is, as the old poet says of 
Blois, “pas douce, ni au monter, ni au descendre,” 
and the worst of it is, that of necessity, it isa perpetual 
®ene of ascending and descending ; insomuch that 
those who have no carriages are overcome with fatigue 
and heat, whenever they go out, and those who have, 
are annoyed by seeing their horses continually in a 

Ver of exertion, either pulling up or pushing back. 

en the scenery immediately around has a sort of 
lull-dressed sameness about it, which, though abound- 
ing in beautiful features, does not excite the mind 
‘0 anything like healthy, liberty-breathing contem- 
Plation, The villas are, moreover, 80 thickly planted, 
and the occupants are so busy making morning calls, 
and talking of arrivals, and parties, and all the news 





they can get together, that one thinks more of Chel- 
tenham or Malvern, or any other well behaved place 
of fashionable resort in England, than of being among 
the grandest scenes in nature, in Switzerland. I often, 
now, however, feel surprised with myself for the in- 
dolence with which I stayed at home, day after day, 
quietly surveying the panoramic view before my eyes, 
without a spark of any thing beyond mere animal 
tranquillity ; much, I imagine, resembling the frame 
of mind which Dr. Paley supposes to form the hap- 
piness of that respectable animal, an oyster—the 
oyster, however, had the advantage over me, in being 
submerged in salt water, instead of gasping on the 
shores of a lake ; and here, I believe, is the secret of 
my dissatisfaction. I must plead guilty to not liking 
a lake ; the knowledge that it is bounded, that it leads 
to nothing, always deprives it of everything like inter- 
est in my eyes; it is to me a sort of liquefied 
‘Happy Valley,’ and I feel as impatient to get out 
of it as Rasselas did to escape the scenes where the 
most anxious employment of their inhabitants was the 
invention of a new pleasure.” 


Her preference of Vevay is thus expressed :— 
“Tt has been said of Vevay, that it preserves a 
medium, a juste milieu, that most unpopular, per- 
haps because most honest and rational, of all grades 
of public opinion, between the rusticity of the Sa- 
voyard and the simplicity of the Valasian—the sar- 
































































castic bluntness of the Bernese and the flattering | the district of which it is the capitel,—Mrs 
| a ° 


amenity of the French. It has, likewise, another 
recommendation, to parents not an unimportant one, 
whilst the education of their children may be in 
progress, and that is, that its inhabitants speak French 
with a better accent and more correct idiom than are 
to be found in any other part of Switzerland. Its 
most natural and obvious attraction, however to 
strangers, is its situation; and in this respect its ad- 
vantages are so strikingly superior to Lausanne, that it 
can only be from ignorance of them that any one who 
comes into the country to acquire an adequate idea 
of its scenery and manners, rather than to enter into 
a dull continuation of the formalities of set dinners 
and automatonical balls, can take up their residence, 
in preference, at the capital of the Canton de Vaud. 
The sociabilities of Vevay are more home-like, its 


solitudes more free, its associations less hackneyed ; | 


its proximities to the lake are immediate; we are on 
its very brink ; we may walk to the edge, and catch 
the ripple of the tiny waves. The aspect of the 
mountains is much grander, and the rocks of Meil- 
lerie are near enough to us to reflect to our imagina- 
tion the spirit of Rousseau, indistinctly seen in their 
solemn shadows.” 

Mrs. Strutt is, perhaps, a little more anxious 
than is needful to show that she is far too know- 
ing to be taken in, like her neighbours, and that 
the tricks upon ordinary travellers are not quite 
clever enough toimpose upon her. When we men- 
tion to our readers, too, as a specimen of her criti- 
cal peculiarities, that she has discovered in Lord 
Byron's poem of ‘The Prisoner of Chillon’— 
whose emphatic characteristics they may per- 
haps, like ourselves, have been in the habit of 
conceiving to be its matchless sweetness and 
simplicity—an “ overstraining for effect,” and 
a studied accumulation of horrors, they will 
probably be grateful to us that we have no in- 
tention to give them any examples of the critic's 
own poetry, interspersed throughout these vo- 
lumes. Yet the lady succeeds in an occasional 
picturesqueness of expression, which is apoetical 
gift,—or, what is much the same thing, a gift of 
her own, poetical art. For instance, gazing on 
a remarkable effect of minute and fac-simile 
reflection in the waters of the lake, producing, 
as she finely says, “a marvellous feeling of 
double existence—a solemn figure of the spiri- 
tual and material worlds, so closely joined though 
in union invisible,”—heightened by, every now 
and then, “a sound distant and deep, which we 
liked to imagine might be the fall of avalanches 
amongst some of those very mountains of Savoy 
which were now reflected at our feet, though at 
a distance of forty miles,”—she adds,—“ Reluc- 
tantly we turned away from objects that looked 
as if they were destined to endure for ever, and 





yet which the pigeon of the lake could, in an 
instant, have thrown into disorder by the dipping 
of its wing!” 

Mr. Strutt having promised a friend in Eng- 
land to send him the portrait of Mr. Henchoz, 
the venerable and respected minister of Rossi- 
niére, the family broke temporarily up from their 
station at La Tour de Peilz, in pursuit of that 
object; and it is from the excursion through the 
Valais, which was its consequence, that our re- 
maining extracts will principally be made, leav- 
ing the more familiar sites passed over in the 
latter portions of the volumes unexplored by this 
article. At Bulle, the travellers very — 
declined taking up their abode at the Hotel de 
la Mort !—notwithstanding the attempt to exor- 
cise the evil omen of the name by the invocation 
on the wall :— 

*** A la Mort, 
Bon logis 

a pied et a cheval. 

Le vin qu'on y boit 
Guerira votre mal. 

Entrez donc passans, 
Assiegez mon tonneau, 

Ce n’est pas celui-ci 
Qui conduit au tombeau.’” 

At Gruyéres,—familiar to all European ears, 
by means of the far-travelled cheeses made, in 


Strutt records a traditionary incident ; which in- 
cludes an account of a curious dance called the 
koraule,—a sort of Swiss galopade, accompanied 
by couplets chanted in chorus, and which for its 
lengthened measure on the occasion in question, 
“ lasting for a space of four leagues,” was, ever 
after, distinguished by the name of La Grande 
Coquille. 

“The Counts of Gruyéres were for many centuries 
one of the most powerful of the sovereign houses in 
Helvetia. Tradition assigns them for their founder 
Gruerius, one of the seven chiefs under whom the 
Burgundians invaded the country, It might be to 
strengthen this supposition that they wore a grue, or 
crane, which still forms the crest of the town. The 
prosperity of this illustrious family appears to have 
been in its zenith about the middle of the fifteenth 
century ; but the wars in which they were perpetu- 
ally engaged, as well with the Italian States as with 
the powerful republics of Berne and Fribourg, be- 
tween which their domains were unfortunately situ- 
ated, gradually impoverished them, and obliged them 
to sell their seignorial rights, one after another, to 
meet the exigences of the moment. The fortunes of 
the house fell to the lowest pitch of their decadence 
under Michel, its last representative, ‘le plus beau 
et le plus humain des chevaliers.’ Of this Count 
Michel an anecdote, alike indicative of his gaiety 
and urbanity, is told. ‘ I] avait un jour, que le Comte 
de Gruyéres, rentranten son castel, trouva en dessous 
d’icelui, grande liesge de jouvengaux et jouvencelles, 
dansant en koraule. Le dit Comte, fort ami de ces 
sortes d’ébattements, prit aussitét la main de la plus 
gente de ces femelles, et dansa tout ainsi qu’un autre. 
Sur quoi, aucun ayant proposé, comme par singula- 
rité, dont puisse étre gardé souvenance, d’aller tou- 
jours en dansant jusqu’au village prochain d’Enney, 
pas n'y manquérent, et de cet endroit continua la 
koraule jusqu’au Chateau d’Oex dans le pays d’en 
haut; et c’était chose merveilleuse de voir les gens 
des villages par o¥ passérent, se joindre & cette 
joyeuse bande.’” 

At Rossiniére, our travellers made a consider- 
able sojourn—upwards of six weeks—tempted 
by the poverty and simplicity of the place (in 
a country where the common proportions of this 
world’s several goods among the poor is “ six 
children and one goat”), and the opportunity of 
seeing mountain modes of life ‘‘ nearly the same 
as they were two hundred years ago.” Mr. Hen- 
choz, the clergyman whom Mr. Strutt went to 
paint, “is rich for a Swiss pastor, his family having 
been settled in the valley for more than two hun- 
dred years, and always prosperous ; but his income, 
amounting perhaps to two hundred pounds per 
annum, which constitutes a very considerable 
fortune in these parts, is all dispensed in acts of 
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benevolence and hospitality; and he has even 
refrained from marriage, in order that he might 
devote himself more actively to the duties of his 
calling.” ‘The following remarks on the Swiss 
tlergy in general are worth extracting, as fur- 
nishing materials for a good deal of reflection ; 
and the instance of perseverance in an idle pur- 
suit to fill an idle life, with which they conclude, 
is too remarkable to be omitted. 


“If I were a clergyman, I should like to be a 
Swiss; and if I were a Swiss, I should like to bea 
clergyman; with his pretty house and garden, 
always close to the church, and generally in an ele- 
vated situation; conspicuous, like himself, above 
those whom it is his lot to enlighten and direct. In 
a country where there are so few avenues open to 
certain income, combined with consideration in so- 
ciety, it is very natural that the clerical profession 
should be eagerly sought ; particularly by young men 
who may likewise have a desire for more mental cul- 
tivation than it might otherwise be in their power to 
attain. Nevertheless, there are difficulties in the way, 
which, unless in some degree modified, will, in all pro- 
bability, gradually diminish the numberof desirable 
candidates for ecclesiastical situations. The educa- 
tion requisite includes a term of fourteen years; and 
when admitted into orders, they often remain for as 
many more as suffragans, on an income of five hun- 
dred francs perannum. The removal, by death, or 
change, of the minister they may serve, brings them 
no nearer filling his place; which is subjected to the 
choice of other older ministers, all of whom, in ro- 
tation, have the privilege of changing three times, 
before they are irrevocably planted ; and whilst they 
are thus very naturally endeavouring to better them- 
selves, the poor suffragan has, for the prime of his 
life, no other prospect than perhaps changing his 
humble situation for a worse. The livings are from 
sixty to eighty, one hundred, and one hundred and 
twenty pounds a year: the lonely and barren nature 
of the locality is sometimes admitted as a reason for 
increasing the stipend, and truly there are situations 
which require especial consolation. That of L’Etivaz, 
for instance, in the wildest and most secluded part of 
the mountains that separate the valley of Chateau 
d’Oex from the district of Aigle and Bex, the road 
to which is accessible only on horseback, or in long 
narrow cars of the roughest construction, and where 
the minister must throughout the winter be shut out 
from all communication beyond that with the labour- 
ing classes, who constitute almost the entire of his 
parishioners. It is the same at Ablents, on the edge 
of the Gessenai, which has been called the Siberia of 
Switzerland, and where there are only about eighty 
or ninety inhabitants, who, to use their own expres- 
sion, have nine months of winter, and three of cold 
sun; and at Elm, in the Canton of Glaris, where, 
indeed, during six weeks of the winter, the sun is 
never seen at all, How valuable in such situations 
must be a love of books, a taste for astronomy, natu- 
ral history, botany, mineralogy, or any other mental 
pursuit, wherewith to diversify the monotony of so 
secluded an existence. Thus it ‘is with the minister 
at Ablents, who is deeply versed in mineralogy ; and 
indeed so general is the love of letters and science 
among them, that a large portion of the most inter- 
esting topographical works connected with the history 
of the country, will be found to have emanated from 
the pen of its pastors; as the names of Bridel, Mo- 
ling, Chavannes, and many others amply testify. And 
here I must instance a very extraordinary production 
of the leisure of a minister at Berne, on the perform- 
ance of which he bestowed twenty years. Ilis object 
was to embody, in one composition, all the illustrious 
men that Switzerland has produced, with character- 
istic insignia of their respective offices and pursuits. 
The difficulty of such an undertaking may be easily 
imagined—to avoid confusion or formality, hardness 
or indecision, the glare of different costumes, or the 
monotony of uniformity ; to vary the attitudes and 
the heads of more than two hundred figures, without 
any other incident in the piece for any one of them, 
than the being there to be looked at, was certainly 
an Herculean undertaking for an amateur artist : but 
what a happy man he was, to have, during the twenty 
years he was employed upon it, constantly an object 
that interested all his thoughts, and absorbed all his 
faculties, saving those, be it understood, claimed by 





the duties of his office. When he lay down at night, 
his pillow was thronged with the groups which he 
had put on the canvas during the day, and when he 
arose in the morning he hastened to correct or alter 
them, according to the suggestions of his judgment 
during the undisturbed silence of the night. Thescene 
of action was in itself no inconsiderable part of his 
labours: it represents an ancient hall, somewhat 
raised in the back ground, and lighted by long windows 
of painted glass, each compartment of which presents 
the armorial bearing of the cantons and most illustri- 
ous families. The architectural parts are exceedingly 
well managed, the perspective correct in drawing, 
and the lights judiciously dispersed. In the back 
ground are seen the carly teachers of Christianity 
and of husbandry (as they wisely combined the two), 
with the ancient instruments of agriculture on the 
ground near them. A little way from them are the 
early warriors: first, Staugfacher and Melchtel, tak- 
ing the oath to deliver their country from its oppres- 
sors, and William Tell listening to them, attended 
by his child, who carries in his hand an apple stuck 
on an arrow. In the centre is a very interesting 
group of the reformers, Calvin, Farrel, Theodore 
de Béze, Zwingler, Bullinger, and others. Advancing 
still nearer to the present times, in the foreground we 
sce Zimmerman, Pictet, Planta, Tissot, and other 
celebrated physicians, scated at a table on which is 
a bust of Hippocrates, and listening to a lecture from 
Haller. At the other side is a group of scientific 
men, among whom is Saussure, with a plan of the 
Alps before him; De Luc is attentively looking at 
Bonnet, the mathematician, who is demonstrating a 
problem to Euler. Behind them is a group of natu- 
ralists, among whom is Huber, the celebrated blind 
writer on Bees ; opposite is a party of literary men ; 
among them Rousseau stands pre-eminent. The 
worthy pastor much wished to introduce three other ce- 
lebrated men, Gibbon, Voltaire, and Raynal, who paid 
Switzerland the compliment of makingit their country 
of adoption ; but as they were not natives, they came 
not within the limits of a plan already too compre- 
hensive for easy management. He succeeded at last 
to his own satisfaction, by ingeniously contriving to 
place them at the outside of an open window, by 
which means also a view of the lake of Lausanne and 
of the surrounding country is very happily obtained ; 
and making them lcok into the interior as spectators 
of the interesting groups it contains. The striking 
contrast of physiognomy and dress between Gibbon 
and Voltaire is prevented from being too much ob- 
truded on observation, by the less marked counten- 
ance of Raynal, who, a step behind, acts as a com- 
bining incident between them. The whole is admi- 
rable: the style of painting is that of the early Ger- 
man school, and if it have a little of their usual fault 
of dryness, it has abundance of their general merits, 
in point of accuracy and finish.” 

We reserve a few more words and illustrative 
extracts for next week. 





The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 3 vols. 
Murray. 

Tuts is an interesting, but a very odd, book, 

and we must not be accused of dealing lightly 

with serious subjects, if our review rather cor- 

respond with the humour of its author, than 


the solemnity of his title-page. Mr. Borrow’s 
manner is decidedly original. In one page, by 
the naiveté of his digressions, he reminds us of 
the simple Irish priest, who interrupted himself 
while engaged in the celebration of Mass, to 
order “three cheers” for a leash of travelling 
ladies who presented themselves at the chapel- 
door (which order being understood according to 
its sound, as Father Prout narrates, was gallantly 
followed by a startling “ hip, hip, hurra” from the 
whole of the congregation!). In another chapter 
the artless vividness of our author’s style recalls 
the woodland and prairie gossip of Audubon 
or Catlin. Then, there is a touch of the pica- 
roon in the excessive relish with which Mr. 
Borrow relates his wanderings among the gipsies, 
and snaps his fingers in the face of corregidors, 
alguazils, alcades, and all “their trumpery.” In- 
stead of arming himself for his missionary en- 





terprises with “bible texts,” he seems to have 
gone double-shotted with gibberish, by the dis. 
charge of which he astonished all, who would 
have molested him, into peace and silence, In- 
stead of railing himself hoarse against Priests 
friars, monks, “ black, white, and grey,” after the 
established fashion of hot zealots, he lounges fa. 
miliarly up to the Holy Father himself, claps him 
gaily on the shoulder, and witha good-humoured 
“« It's of no use, old fellow!” thrusts a gipsy bible 
right into his face! Lastly, he begins and ends 
his narrations with the most cool disregard of 
his listeners’ curiosity ; and when, after a series 
of the strangest adventures that ever befell man 
since the days of Lazarillo de ‘Tormes, he has 
fairly planted his amused audience in Barbary, he 
quictly turns on his heel, without a single “ By 
your leave,” makes his exit, and, as the German 
said, ‘“ tells good bye to nobody.”’ 


With such a guide we cannot but wander at 
our ease, secure, wherever we halt, of finding 
something noticeable in character or scenery. 
This week we will begin with a man of office, 
who made some noise in the world of European 
politics :— 

“Early one morning I repaired to the palace, ina 
wing of which was the office of the Prime Minister, 
it was bitterly cold, and the Guadarama, of which 
there is a noble view from the palace-plain, was co. 
vered with snow. For at least three hours I remained 
shivering with cold in an ante-room, with several 
other aspirants for an interview with the man of 
power. At last his private secretary made his ap. 
pearance, and after putting various questions to the 
others, addressed himself to me, asking who I wasand 
what I wanted. I told him that I was an Englishman, 
and the bearer of a letter from the British Minister, 
‘If you have no objection, I will myself deliver 
it to His Excellency,’ said he ; whereupon I handed 
it to him and he withdrew. Several individuals were 
admitted before me; at last, however, my own tum 
came, and I was ushered into the presence of Men- 
dizabal. Te stood behind a table covered with pa 
pers, on which his eyes were intently fixed. He took 
not the slightest notice when I entered, and I had 
leisure enough to survey him. He was a huge ath- 
letie man, somewhat taller than myself, who measure 
six feet two without my shoes; his complexion was 
florid, his features fine and regular, his nose quite 
aquiline, and his teeth splendidly white: though 
scarcely fifty years of age, his hair was remarkably 
grey ; he was dressed in a rich morning gown, with 
a gold chain round his neck, and morocco slippers 
on his feet. His secretary, a fine intellectual look- 
ing man, who, as I was subsequently informed, had 
acquired a name both in English and Spanish lite- 
rature, stood at one end of the table with papers in 
his hands. After I had been standing about a 
quarter of an hour, Mendizabal suddenly lifted up a 
pair of sharp eyes, and fixed them upon me witha 
peculiarly scrutinizing glance. ‘I have seen a glance 
very similar to that amongst the Beni Israel,’ thought 
T to myself ..scccccccccccccccccces 
My interview with him lasted nearly an hour. * ‘ 
As I was going away, he said, * Yours is not the first 
application I have had. Ever since I have held the 
reins of government I have been pestered in this 
manner by English, calling themselves Evangelical 
Christians, who have of late come flocking over into 
Spain. Only last week a hunchbacked fellow found 
his way into my cabinet whilst I was engaged in im 
portant business, and told me that Christ was com- 
INQ. coseceseceveecesss And now youpfiave made 
your appearance, and almost persuaded me to eml- 
broil myself yet more with the priesthood, as if they 
did not abhor me enough already. What a strange 
infatuation is this, which drives you over lands and 
waters with bibles in your hands. My good sir, its 
not bibles we want, but rather guns and gunpowder, 
to put the rebels down with, and above all, money, 
that we may pay the troops; whenever you come 
with these three things, you shall have a hearty wel 
come, if not, we really can dispense with your visits 
however great the honour.’ ” 


A companion sketch of Isturitz has less colour; 
that of Galiano is something better; but for force 
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and nature commend us to the portrait of the | prosperity which it at present enjoys ; all this I ad- 


secretary of the Duke of Rivas. A change of 
ministry was thought by Mr. Borrow to be the 
right time to solicit permission to print the Bible ; 
and, accordingly, Galiano gave him a letter of 
introduction to the Duke, in whose department 
was vested the power of granting it:— 
“The duke was a very handsome young man, of 
about thirty, an Andalusian by birth, like his two 
colleagues. He had published several works, trage- 
dies, I believe, and enjoyed a certain kind of literary 
reputation. He received me with the greatest affa- 
hility, and having heard what I had to say, he replied, 
with a most captivating bow, and a genuine Andalu- 
sian grimace, ‘Go to my secretary ; go to my se- 
cretary—el hara por usted el gusto.’ So I went to 
the secretary, whose name was Oliban, an Aragonese, 
who was not handsome, and whose manners were 
neither elegant nor affable. * You want permission 
to print the testament 2? ‘I do,’ said I. * And you 
have come to His Excellency about it,’ continued 
Oliban. ‘Very true,’ I replied. ‘I suppose you 
intend to print it without notes.’ ‘ Yes” ‘Then 
His Excellency cannot give you permission,’ said the 
Aragonese secretary: ‘it was determined by the 
Council of Trent that no part of the scripture 
should be printed in any Christian country without 
the notes of the church.’ ‘How many years was 
that ago 2 I demanded. ‘I do not know how many 
years ago it was,’ said Otiban ; ‘ but such was the de- 
cree of the Council of Trent.’ ‘Is Spain at present 
governed according to the decrees of the Council of 
Trent 2? I inquired. ‘In some points she is,’ an- 
swered the Aragonese, and this isone. * But tell me 
who are you? Are you known to the British minis- 
ter? ‘O yes, and he takes a great interest in the 
matter.” * Does he2 said Oliban; ‘that, indeed 
alters the case; if you can show me that His Ex- 
cellency takes an interest in this business, I certainly 
shall not oppose myself to it.” The British minister 
performed all I could wish, and much more than I 
could expect. * * He moreover wrote a private 
letter to the duke. * * So I went to the duke and 
delivered the letter. He was ten times more kind 
and affable than before: he read the letter, smiled 
most sweetly, and then, as if seized with sudden en- 
thusiasm, he extended his arms in a manner almost 
theatrical, exclaiming, * Al secretario, el hara por 
usted el gusto,” 
who received me with all the coolness of an icicle : 
I related to him the words of his principal, and then 
put into his hands the letter of the British minister 
to myself. The secretary read it very deliberately, 
and then said that it was evident that His Excellency 
didtake an interest in the matter. He then asked my 
name, and taking a sheet of paper sat down, as if for 
the purpose of writing the permission. I was in 
ecstacy—all of a sudden, however, he stopped, lifted 
up his head, seemed to consider a moment, and then 
putting his pen behind his ear, he said, ‘Amongst 
the decrees of the Council is one to the effect’...... 
‘Oh dear !” said I.” 


Galiano now intercedes, and Mr. Borrow is 
favoured with another interview :— 

“T remained with Oliban, who proceeded forthwith 
to write something, which having concluded, he took 
out a box of cigars, and having lighted one and 
offered me another, which I declined, as I do not 
smoke, he placed his feet against the table, and thus 
proceeded to address me, speaking in the French 
language :—* It is with great pleasure that I see you 
in this capital, and, I may say, upon this business, I 
consider it a disgrace to Spain, that there is no edi- 
tion of the gospel in circulation, at least such a one 
as would be within the reach of all classes of society, 
the highest or poorest; one unencumbered with 
notes and commentaries, human devices, swelling it 
toan unwieldly bulk. I have no doubt, that such 
an edition as you propose to print, would have a most 
beneficial influence on the minds of the people, who, 
between ourselves, know nothing of pure religion : 
how should they, seeing that the gospel has always 
been sedulously kept from them, just as if civilization 
could exist where the light of the gospel beameth 
not? The moral regeneration of Spain depends 
upon the free circulation of the scriptures; to which 
alone England, your own happy country, is indebted 
for its high state of civilization, and the unmatched 


Away I hurried to the secretary, | 





mit ; in fact, reason compels me to do so, but’ 

* Now for it, thought I. * But’*—and then he began 
to talk once more of the wearisome Council of Trent, 
and I found that his writing in the paper, the offer 
of the cigar, and the long and prosy harangue were 
—what shall I call it ?>—mere @Avapia.” 

Our author subsequently describes a rencontre 
with one whom he had before met “ beneath the 
brick wall at Novogorod, then beside the Bospho- 
rus,” this brother rambler being none other than 
Baron Taylor, who was at that time on his mission 
for the purchase of Spanish pictures for the 
Louvre. But Mr. Borrow’s likeness of the ac- 
complished and ubiquitous connoisseur, is not 
remarkable for the closeness of its resemblance : 
and we prefer the full-length of one less re- 
nowned, but not less original: indeed, the history 
of Benito Mol reads more like a passage from a 
romance than a missionary memoir. But the 
reader must first make acquaintance with a merry 
Asturian narangero (orange-seller) :— 

“ Te was an Asturian by birth, about fifty years of 
age, and about five feet high. As I purchased freely 
of his fruit, he soon conceived a great friendship for 
me, and told me his history: it contained, however, 
nothing very remarkable. * * He was a fellow of 
infinite drollery, and though he could scarcely read 
or write, by no means ignorant of the ways of the 
world: his knowledge of individuals was curious and 
extensive, few people passing his stall with whose 
names, character, and history he was not acquainted. 
* Those two gentry,’ said he, pointing to a magnifi- 
cently dressed cavalier and lady, who had dismounted 
from a carriage, and arm in arm were coming across 
the wooden bridge, followed by two attendants— 
‘those gentry are the Infante Francisco Paulo, and 
his wife the Neapolitana, sister of our Christina; he 
is a very good subject, but as for his wife—vaya—the 
veriest scold in Madrid; she can say carrajo with the 
most ill-conditioned carrier of la Mancha, giving the 
true emphasis and the genuine pronunciation. Don’t 
take off your hat to her, amigo—she has neither for- 
mality nor politeness: I once saluted her, and she 
took no more notice of me than if I had not been 
what I am, an Asturian and a gentleman, of better 
blood than herself. Good day, Seiior Don Francisco. 
Que tal (how goes it) ? very fine weather this—vaya 
su merced con Dios. Those three fellows who just 
stopped to drink water, are great thieves—true sons 
of the prison; I am always civil to them, for it 
would not do to be on ill terms; they pay me or not, 
just as they think proper. I have been in some 
trouble on their account: about a year ago they 
robbed a man a little farther on, beyond the second 
bridge. By the way, I counsel you, brother, not to 
go there, as I believe you often do—it is a dangerous 
place. They robbed a gentleman and ill-treated 
him, but his brother, who was an escribano, was soon 
upor their trail, and had them arrested: but he 
wanted some one to identify them, and it chanced that 
they had stopped to drink water at my stall, just as 
they did now. This the escribano heard of, and 
forthwith had me away to the prison, to confront me 
with them. I knew them well enough, but I had 
learnt in my travels when to close my eyes and when 
to open them; so I told the escribano that I could 
not say that I had ever seen them before. He was in 
a great rage, and threatened to imprison me ; I told 
him he might, and that I cared not. Vaya, I was 
not going to expose myself to the resentment of those 
three, and to that of their friends; I live too near 
the Hay Market for that. Good day, my young 
masters.—Murcian oranges, as you see ; the genuine 
dragons’ blood. Water sweet and cold. Those two 
boys are the children of Gabiria, comptroller of the 
queen’s household, and the richest man in Madrid; 
they are nice boys, and buy much fruit. It is said 
their father loves them more than all his possessions. 
The old woman who is lying beneath yon tree is the 
Tia Lucilla; she has committed murders, and as she 
owes me money, I hope one day to see her executed. 
This man was of the Walloon guard:—Sehor Don 
Benito Mol, how do you do?” 


This Sefior Don Benito Mol is the remarkable 
person we now propose to introduce to our 
readers :— 





“ He was a bulky old man, somewhat above the 
middle height, with white hair and ruddy features ; 
his eyes were large and blue, and whenever he fixed 
them on any one’s countenance, were full of an ex- 
pression of great eagerness, as if he were expecting 
the communication of some important tidings. He 
was dressed commonly enough, in a jacket and 
trowsers of coarse cloth of a russet colour; on his 
head was an immense sombrero, the brim of which 
had been much cut and mutilated, so as in some 
places to resemble the jags or denticles ofa saw. He 
returned the salutation of the orange-inan, and bowing 
to me, forthwith presented two scented wash-balls, 
which he offered for sale ina rough dissonant jargon, 
intended for Spanish, but which seemed more like 
the Valencian or Catalan, Upon my asking him 
who he was, the following conversation ensued be- 
tween us :—* I am a Swiss of Lucerne, Benedict Mol 
by name, once a soldier in the Walloon Guard, and 
now a soap-boiler, para servir usted.” * You 
speak the language of Spain very imperfectly,’ 
said I; ‘how long have you been in the country ?” 
‘ Forty-five years,’ replied Benedict. * * § I should 
soon have deserted from the service of Spain, as I did 
from that of the Pope, whose soldier I was in my 
early youth, before I came here ; but I had married 
a woman of Minorca, by whom I had two children ; 
it was this that detained me in these parts so long ; 
before, however, I left Minorca, my wife died, and 
as for my children, one went east, the other west, 
and I know not what became of them; I intend 
shortly to return to Lucerne, and live there like a 
duke.’ ‘Have you, then, realized a large capital in 
Spain 2 said I, glancing at his hat and the rest of his 
apparel, * Nota cuart, not a cuart ; these two wash- 
balls are all that I possess.’ * Perhaps you are the 
son of good parents, and have lands and money in 
your own country, wherewith to support yourself.’ 
* Not a heller, not a heller; my father was hangman 
of Lucerne, and when he died, his body was seized 
to pay his debts,’ ” 

In spite of these unpromising appearances, 
however, Benedict was sanguine as to his future 
fortunes. He would return to Lucerne, he said, 
in a coach drawn by six mules, and with a 
mighty treasure, which lay buried in a church at 
Compostella ; and on Mr. Borrow expressing his 
disbelief in the existence of any such hoard,— 

“* My good German Herr,’ said Benedict, ‘ it is 
no church schatz, and no person living save myself 
knows of its existence. Nearly thirty years ago, 
amongst the sick soldiers who were brought to Ma- 
drid, was one of my comrades of the Walloon Guard, 
who had accompanied the French to Portugal ; he 
was very sick, and shortly died. Before, however, 
he breathed his last, he sent for me, and upon his 
death-bed told me that himself and two other soldiers, 
both of whom had since been killed, had buried in a 
certain church in Compostella a great booty which 
they had made in Portugal; it consisted of gold 
moidores and of a packet of huge diamonds from the 
Brazils ; the whole was contained in a large copper 
kettle. I listened with greedy ears, and from that 
moment, I may say, I have known no rest, neither 
by day nor night, thinking of the schatz. It is very 
easy to find, for the dying man was so exact in his 
description of the place where it lies, that were I 
once at Compostella, I should have no difficulty in 
putting my hand upon it; several times I have been 
on the point of setting out on the journey, but some- 
thing has always happened to stop me. When my 
wife died, I left Minorca with a determination to go to 
Saint James, but on reaching Madrid, I fell into the 
hands of a Basque woman, who persuaded me to live 
with her, which I have done for several years; she 
is agreat hax [witch], and says if I desert her she will 
breathe a spell which shall cling to me for ever. 
Dem Got sey dank—she is now in the hospital and 
daily expected to die.’ ” 

Leaving untouched for the moment all the in- 
cidents of our author’s ride into Galicia, we must 
follow the fortunes of this new pilgrim to Com- 
postella :— 

“T was walking one night alone in the Alameda of 
Saint James, considering in what direction I should 
next bend my course, for I had been already ten days 
in this place ; the moon was shining gloriously, and illu- 
mined every object around to a considerable distance, 
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The Alameda was quite deserted ; everybody, with the | of leaving Spain for his native Switzerland as| than the easily authenticated history of Benedia 
Mol, the treasure-digger of Saint James 2” 

Here is a better Christmas tale than an con. 

me next morning, as, accompanied by a guide, we | cocted by poor weary Imagination for the 

sallied forth from Oviede; ‘a strange man, mon| Annuals. We will not weaken its effect 


exception of myself, having for some time retired. 
sat down on a bench and continued my reflection 


which were suddenly interrupted by a heavy stamp- 
ing sound. Turning my eyes in the direction from 
which it proceeded, I perceived what at first appeared 
a shapeless bulk slowly advancing: nearer and nearer 
it drew, and I could now distinguish the outline of a 
man dressed in coarse brown garments, a kind of An- 
dalusian hat, and using as a staff the long peeled 
He had now arrived opposite the 
bench where I was seated, when, stopping, he took off 


branch of a tree. 


his hat and demanded charity in uncouth tones, an 
in a strange jargon, which had some resemblance t 
the Catalan. 


The moon shone on grey locks, and on 
aruddy weather-beaten countenance, which I at once 


soon as he could obtain the means of transport: 
8, “*A strange man is this Benedict,’ said Antonio to 


maitre, is this same Benedict. 
led, and a strange death he will die,—it is written on 
his countenance. That he will leave Spain I do not 
believe, or if he leave it, it will be only to return, for 
he is bewitched about this treasure. Last night he 
sent for a sorciere, whom he consulted in my presence ; 
and she told him that he was doomed to possess it, 
| but that first of all he must cross water. She cau- 
© | tioned him likewise against an enemy, which he sup- 
poses must be the canon of Saint James. I have often 


CDee, 1} 


by dray. 


A strange life has he | ing on the book for further matter, di erent in 

subject, yet not less novel and curious, singe y, 
must have another venture in Mr. Borrow’smin. 
Unlike Benedict Mol, we shall find the treasure 
we promise, and in rich profusion. 





Recollections of Siberia, in the Years 1840 anj 
1841. By Charles Herbert Cottrell, Esq, 


(Second Notice.) 


y : 1 1 heard people speak of the avidity of the Swiss for | Siser1a, notwithstanding its boasted hospitality, 
recognized : ‘ Benedict Mol,’ said I, ‘is it possible 


that I see you at Compostelln?” ” 


ing on charity :— 


“ O (he exclaimed) the misery of Galicia! When | fatigable money-seeker at Madrid, as we must 
I arrive at night at one of their pigsties, which they | hasten to the end of the legend. 
call posadas, and ask for bread to eat in the name of 
God, and straw to lie down on, they curse me, and 
say there is neither bread nor straw in Galicia; and 


on t 
Antonio was right ; we cannot, however, make 


rooin for yet another reappearance of this inde- 


In the last in- 
terview narrated by Mr. Borrow, Benedict’s hopes 
were wilder than ever; he boasted of support he 


money, and here isa proof of it. I would not undergo | its great rivers, boundless extent, and lon 


what Benedict has suffered in these last journeys of | indigenous nations, is still but a vast “ 
It came out that the half-orazed dreamer had | his, to possess all the treasures in Spain.’ ” 4 


“ walked all the long way from Madrid,” subsist- 


li 
Link 


e backside of the world far off,” apparently 
designed by nature for a place of exile. Enro. 
pean travellers, gliding over its snowy plains 
with horses at full speed, are pleased at the 
novelty, and being themselves f 

cured from the severity of the climate, they little 
heed the misery inevitably connected with it 


uxuriously ge. 


; had received in his plans, made a better appear- | The late t fidentl th : 
h, sinc h "as celve , y speculate too confidently on the prosperi 
‘aiiien c ines tet tes call Avge ys ance in his dress, and laughed to scorn our | of g country, in which the increase of the om 


kind of reedy rubbish with which they litter the | 2Uthor’s warnings, to beware of the Spaniards, if, 
horses; all my bones are sore since I entered Galicia.” | °0Ce being lured to partake in his hallucination, 

Every day seemed only to strengthen the they should find themselves deceived :— 
“The day 
after my arrival,” said he, to take up his narra- 


fancy which possessed Benedict. 


tive at a subsequent period— 
“T walked about all the city in quest of the church 


but could find none which at all answered to the signs 
which my comrade, who died in the hospital, gave 
me. I entered several and looked about, but all in 
vain ; I could not find the place which I had in my 
At last the people with whom I lodge, 
and to whom I told my business, advised me to send 
What is that? 


mind’s eye. 


for a meiga. Myself. A meiga! 


“ He went, and I never saw him more. What I 
heard, however, was extraordinary enough. It a 
peared that the government had listened to his tale, 


might be dug up at Saint James sufficient to enrich | (uitoes. 


themselves and to pay off the national debt of Spain. 


use his own words. 
been kept a profound secret, was speedily divulged. | ther. 


lation falls short of the annual immigration ; 
where man becomes in some degree a hyber- 
nating animal, and without a stock of comforts, 
more or less, cannot live through the winter; 
where the nose and ears must be wrapped in 
- : If of the year, to prev: i 
~ had been so struck with Benedict's exaggerated alee ——— and wind i. pl sete 
» | description of the buried treasure, that they imagined 1 the other half a Ghent h 

that, by a little troubleand outlay, gold and diamonds | V®! the other half, to save them from the mos- 


At Yakutsk, in Eastern Siberia, and in the 
The Swiss returned to Compostela ‘like a duke,’ to | same parallel as the Faroe Islands, the mercury 

The affair, which had at first} remained frozen, in 1828, for three months toge- 
The thermometer has been known, in the 


It was, indeed, resolved that the investigation, which > d 1 83° (Fahrenheit) bel 
Benedict. Ow! a haxweib, a witch; the Gallegos penta ‘ 8 same place, to descenc (Fahrenheit) below 


call them so in their jargon, of which I can scarcely 
understand a word. So I consented, and they sent 
Och! what a weib is that meiga! 
I never saw such a woman ; she is as large as myself, 
and has a face as round and red asthe sun. She 
asked me a great many questions in her Gallegan, 
and when I had told her all she wanted to know she 
pulled out a pack of cardsand laid them on the table 
in a particular manner, and then she said that the 
treasure was in the church of San Roque; and sure | general and the Swiss, brandishing in his hand the | variable and incidental circumstance. 
enough, when I went to that church it answered in | magic rattan; close behind walked the meiga, the | view of the case is, that the region around 
Ww , Yakutsk, and extending thence north-eastwards, 
been originally guided in the search; numerous | js formed of a rock of ice, probably about 400 
feet in thickness, with a thin covering of soil 
during three or four months in the year. Fur- 


for the meiga! 


every respect to the signs of my comrade who died 
in the hospital. O she is a powerful hax, that meiga; 
she is well known in the neighbourhood, and has 
I gave her half the 
dollar I had from you for her trouble. * * Yesterday 


done much harm to the cattle. 


involved consequences of so much importance, should 
take place in a manner the most public and imposing. 
A solemn festival was drawing nigh, and it was deemed 
expedient that the search should take place upon that 
day. The day arrived. All the bells in Compostella 
pealed. The whole populace thronged from their 


Gallegan witch-wife, by whom the treasure-seeker had 


masons brought up the rear, bearing implements to 
break up the ground. The procession enters the 
church ; they pass through it in solemn march ; they 


the freezing point. 
by forests of tall trees, and is by no means the 
coldest spot in that region. 
erhaps, recollect what we have elsewhere re- 
ated (see Athen. No. 540), that the a 
: American Company bored for water in the court- 
houses; a thousand troops were drawn up in the ompeny 
square; the expectation of all was wound ms to the | yard of their establishment at Yakutsk 380 feet, 
highest pitch, A procession directed its course to the | and found the ground still frozen at that depth. 
church of San Roque ; at its head was the captain- | Now this frozen soil must not be considered asa 


Yet Yakutsk is surrounded 


Our readers may, 


The true 


I went to one of the canons to confess myself, and to | find themselves ina vaulted passage. The Swiss looks ther west the icy rock has less thickness, yet it 


receive absolution and benediction ; not that I regard 
these things much, but I thought this would be the 


best means of broaching the matter, so I confessed 
myself, and then I spoke of my travels to the canon, 
and at last I told him of the treasure, and proposed 
that if he assisted mie we should share it between us. 
Ow, I wish you had seen him: he entered at once 
into the affair, and said that it might turn out a very 
profitable speculation: and he shook me by the hand, 
and said that I was an honest Swiss and a good Ca- 
tholic. And I then proposed that he should take 
me into his house and keep me there till we had an 
opportunity of digging up the treasure together. 
This he refused to do.” 

But the canon’s promised co-operation was of 
little avail. A short time afterwards, while Mr. 
Borrow was sitting in his large, scantily fur- 
nished and remote room, in an ancient “ posada 
at Oviedo, formerly a palace of the Counts of 
Santa Cruz,” Benedict Mol turned up again, and, 
as our readers will have peor ear not yet in 


possession of his treasure. He had, indeed, fallen 
into trouble—made a wretched journey among 
the bellotas—been half-starved at Mondonedo, 
in spite of the orthodoxy of the town and his own 
high pretensions as a pilgrim, and now, with 
much grief of heart, came to the wise resolution 





up,—a horrible and fetid odour arises.......... | Streams. 


thousands, who would have gladly torn him limb from 
limb. The affair did not terminate here. 
tical opponents of the government did not allow so 
favourable an opportunity to escape for launching the 
shafts of ridicule. The Moderados were taunted in 


story of the treasure-hunt at Saint James, 
it was a trampa of Don Jorge’s,’ said one of m 
enemies. 


picadias which happen in Spain.’ Eager to learn the 


ship which I bore to you. 
him? 
James, I know not whither. 
appeared on the road.’ 
than fiction. 








around. ‘Dig here,’ said he suddenly. ‘Yes, dig here,’ clenches fast in its cold grasp the treasures which, 
° . '? ’ . 
said the meiga. The masons labour, the floor is broken | U2der a warmer sun, would flow along in all the 
Our author informs us, that near the 
Enough ; no treasure was found, and my warning to | Tiver Birussa, separating the governments of 
the unfortunate Swiss turned out but too prophetic. | Irkutsk and Yenisseisk, in the 55th parallel of 
He was forthwith seized and flung into the horrid | northern latitude, some very rich gold sands 
prison of Saint James, amidst the execrations of | were discovered a few years ago. 


A company 


u m | was soon formed to wash these sands, but the 
The poli-| undertaking was as quickly abandoned, the 
workmen being unable to proceed to any depth 
in the frozen soil; or in other words, the eat 
the Cortes for their avarice and credulity, whilst the | “@% found to be disseminated = eS ; 
liberal press wafted on its wings ane Spain the which called for the expensive process of -—_ 
‘After all| ing- ‘The only advantage derivable from t 

frozen state of the ground, may be learned from 
‘ That fellow is at the bottom of half the | the following passage of our author :— ; 
“ At Yakutsk, the inhabitants have cellars in 
fate of the Swiss, I wrote to my old friend Rey | all their houses, made in the frozen ground, precisely 
Romero, at Compostella. In his answer he states: | as we make ice-houses in this country. me! 
*I saw the Swiss in prison, to which place he sent for | when the heat is as excessive as the cold is in 
me, craving my assistance, for the sake of the friend- | winter, they place all their fresh provisions, such as 
But how could I help | milk, meat, and fish, in these cellars, where every- 
He was speedily after removed from Saint | thing becomes frozen in two hours. They likewise 
It is said that he dis- | construct their graves in this manner, excepting that 
Truth is sometimes stranger | they make large fires above, and burn the holes i 
Where in the whole cycle of romance | the ground. In these they might wi | keep their 
shall we find anything more wild, grotesque, and sad, | deceased friends, without going through the 


In summer, 


process of 
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embalming them, in a perfect state of preservation 
for any length of time. Should this ever be done, it 
may afford new subjects of conjecture, after a lapse of 
thousands of years, perhaps, as interesting then as 
the Egyptian discoveries pow are to us.” 

We mentioned a few years back (See Athen. 
No. 486), a fact illustrative of the remark here 
made: namely, that in 1821, the body of Prince 
Menchikof, who had been banished by Peter the 
Great, and had been buried under the portal of 
alittle church built by himself in Berezof, was 
disinterred from the frozen soil in a state of 

rfect preservation. This disinterment took 
place in order to remove certain doubts enter- 
tained by Demetrius Kamenski, the author of 
an able‘ History of the Contemporaries of Peter 
the Great.’ Mr. Cottrell relates the decided 
opinion of M. de Hedenstrém, the precursor of 
Von Wrangell in the exploration of the Polar 
Sea, that the cold of Siberia decreases sensibly. 
But it appears to us that so general an inference 
cannot be safely drawn from observations made 
at Tomsk, or any other single. place. Since, 
however, there is reason to believe that the 
greatest cold is in the vicinity of the Magnetic 
Poles, it is certainly a question worth the atten- 
tion of philosophers, whether the distribution of 
cold in Siberia be not affected by the secular 
variation in the position of the secondary Mag- 
netic Pole situate in that country. 

The individual here named, M. de Heden- 
strém, spent three years, viz. 1808, 1809, and 
1810, on the shores of the Polar Sea, visiting 
New Siberia and the other islands of what he 
called the North-eastern Archipelago. From 


one of those islands he thought that he could 
discern land to the north, unapproachable how- 
ever with the dog-sledges, an unfrozen sea inter- 
vening. M. von Wrangell could find no signs 
of this land, and consequently denies its exist- 


ence; but M. de Hedenstrém still retains his 
belief, and we shall therefore here present an 
extract of the arguments on which it is founded : 

“In May, 1810, being at sea two hundred and 
forty versts N.N.E. of Cape Argali, or Bear Cape, as 
it is called in Wrangel’s map, he saw before him a 


light-blue ray, which by its colour and fixed position | 
A thick fog, caused | 


announced land in the distance. 
by the snow which fell about mid-day, slightly im- 
peded his view, but a ray of the same description was 
from time to time discernible in a southern direction, 
where he knew the country of the Tchuktches to be, 
and a still darker point he was convinced must be 
Cape Schelagskoi, though he did not venture to mark 
itonhismap. The soundings constantly diminished, 
and ina few versts fell from eleven and a-half to 
eleven fathoms. Northward it was cloudy, and the 
bed of the sea seemed to be higher in that direction. 
The fissures in the ice from time to time impeded his 
progress, but, at last, one of sixty feet wide stopped 
him altogether, and showed a rapid current towards 
the s.w., or in a straight line between him and 
Behrings’ Straits. On some of these fissures he 
observed soil of a totally different description to that 
of the main land, but very like that of New Siberia, 
although it is too distant to allow of the supposition 
that it had been carried so far. It was more probable 
that it should have come from the presumed land 
northward, which is very likely to be the same sub- 
stance as that of New Siberia. He saw also a white 
owl, and several flights of wild geese, all bearing in 
the direction of the blue ray, and he thinks they 
Were going to build there, it being the season when 


they would naturally quit the water for a period. * * | 
Tn 1762, a Russian serjeant, Andréef, was sent from | 
the Kolyma northwards, in one of the small baidares, | 


or boats covered with skins, to explore those regions. 


On his return, he presented a sketch of a *:ge inhab. | 
ited country in that direction. Captain Billings, | 
afterwards, in going by land from the Kolymé to the | 


country of the Tchuktches, was accompanied by a non- 


commissioned officer, a Cossack Kobéléf, who had | 


learned at Anadrisk the patois of these people. He 


related that he had heard from the Tchuktches, that | 


; the vicinity of Cape Schelagskoi formerly contained a 
numerous nation called Schelagues, with whom they 


were at constant war—that thisnation was ultimately 
conquered, and fled with their reins to a large coun- 
try to the northward, where they settled, and that 
the Tchuktches took possession of the cape which 
they had evacuated. * * So satisfied was Hedenstrém 
of being able to realize this plan, and of getting across to 
Hudson's Bay, that he drew up a singular scheme of 
operations, which were laid before the late Emperor, 
and fully approved of by him. The events of 1812 
and 1813 prevented it being put into execution ; and 
Hedenstrém’s health had suffered so seriously, that 
he would afterwards have been unable to attempt so 
difficult an enterprise. The question of the practi- 
cability and the inutility of a north-west passage is 
now set at rest.” 

New Siberia and the islands around it have 
but a single claim to our attention; that, how- 
ever, is a very remarkable one, and not easily 
disregarded : they are composed in a great mea- 
sure of the bones of the mammoth, which were 
evidently borne thither and deposited in heaps 
by currents from the south; for the larger bones 
and the tusks, which sometimes exceeds 300 Ib. 
in weight, are found chiefly on the mainland, 
while the smaller bones and fractured remains 
have been swept into vast heaps, in the islands 
to the north. 


The tusks of the mammoth form an important 
article of trade; but the staple commodity of 
Siberian commerce is fur, and the hunting of 
the fur animals is at once the business and the 
pleasure of the scanty inhabitants of those wintry 
wilds :— 

“Even when employed in agriculture, the peasant 
of these regions never forgets his rifle ; if he is rich 
enough to possess one, it is seen dangling from his back 
on all occasions, In every part of Siberia the com- 
mon people have a passion for the chasse, and in many 
it isthe employment of their lives, and their principal 
means of subsistence. There is no word in any other 
language but the Russian, which expresses the mean- 
ing we intend to convey by the chasse. In Russian 
there are two words which comprise, in different 
senses, all that can be understood by the term. 
One is okhéta, which signifies exclusively any sort of 
sporting which is followed, as with us, solely for 
amusement’s sake. The other is promysle, which 
implies that the person who is engaged in it does so 
for the sake of gaining subsistence by it, and exer- 
cises it as a métier. The first isconsequently applied 
only to the amateur in the upper classes, while the 
latter belongs exclusively to the common people, as 





procuring for them the necessaries of life. Angling 
| for amusement would be called by the former name ; 
| herring, whale, pearl, or coral fishing by the latter. 

The promysle is a science which it requires time and 
| practice to acquire. Killing the reindeer as they 
pass the rivers requires skill and cunning. This is 
done by means of atame deer which is trained for the 
purpose, behind which the chasseur is masked, and 
fires with his rifle or bow and arrow on the herd as 
they cross. The Yukaghires, settled on the banks 
of the river Anuiy, maintain themselves the whole 
year on the reindeer they kill in spring and autumn. 
At these seasons the poor animals are driven from 
the forests by the musquitoes, and take shelter from 
them in the rivers, and even on the sea-coast, where 
the does always produce, and return before winter to 
their homes, having been preceded by the bucks. 
The natives having discovered where a troop has 
passed before, conceal themselves in light canoes 
under the banks, and falling on the herd as they 
pass, attempt to turn them against the stream. 
While they are swimming about, being unable to 
land on either side, an expert matador, as rare here 
as in Spain, armed with a long pike, kills them one 
after another, till very often not a single one escapes. 
The wives and children throw nooses over the horns 
of the wounded animals, and drag them on shore, 
Still greater art and patience is required in catching 
the beasts, the sale of whose skins is the most valu- 
able source of subsistence to the natives. The bear, 
the wolf, the black, blue, red, and white foxes, 
| squirrels, sables, marten cats, beavers, &c. Kc, are 
generally caught in traps, in order to injure the fur 
as little as possible. Each of these animals must be 
| decoyed in a different manner, and by a different 





bait, and much experience is required to know exactly 
what suits each particular kind. The squirrel espe- 
cially changes its tastes continually, and must be 
treated with great nicety.’’ 

The Siberian sportsman carries a rest for his 
rifle, and takes aim in the slowest and most 
deliberate manner. He fears to waste his pow- 
der, which is exceedingly expensive. Yet with 
all his slowness, his skill is not the less con- 
spicuous. Careful not to damage the fur, the 
Siberian hunter, it is said, always hits his game, 
whether great or small, in the muzzle, and is 
sure of his mark at a distance of two or three 
hundred paces. These hunters feel sensibly the 
ills which beset the operatives in every kind of 
industry. Not being in a condition to make 
advantageous terms with their employers, they 
are forced to rely on the kindness of those whose 
interest it is to make them cheap and keep 
them cheap. They thus become practically the 
slaves of the men whom they enrich, and who 
arrogantly affect to be the benefactors of the 
hunters, whom, for gain sake, they keep alive, 
and barely keep alive. The Russian merchant 
advances to the adventurous hunter the cost of 
his ammunition, his small stock of brandy and 
provisions. The latter then sets off to the 
dreary wilderness, where he spends the winter, 


} and, for the result, we have it here in our 


author’s words :— m 

“On his return home the poor chasseur finds his 
creditors waiting for him, pays his debts if he has 
been successful, and lays out the surplus in brandy. 
When the brandy is all gone, he lets himself out to 
assist the fishermen, with no wages but his food 
Winter comes round again and brings the same train 
of life with it ; if overtaken by illness or old age they 
perish miserably. This custom of spending their little 
all in brandy deprives them of the means of fitting 
themselves out for the chasse, and they must have re- 
course to credit. The petty merchants in the towns, 
Cossacks and priests, keep these wretched people in 
their debt for life. In October they provide them with 
the necessaries for their expedition, and drive them 
as it were to it, being obliged to accompany them 
halfway for fear they should return, and barter their 
outfit away for brandy. The contract between them 
is simple enough. The chasseur is provided with 
everything on condition of.giving up the whole of his 
booty to the purveyor on his return. A price is put 
on the different skins, always in favour of the creditor, 
who repays himself, and gives the remainder of the 
produce to the chasseur. If the expedition turns out 
badly, the poor man’s debt cannot be discharged, and 
then interest accumulates on interest, till he has 
never a prospect of being out of debt as long as he 
lives. The consequence is, that every stratagem is 
adopted to defraud the creditor, not from sheer dis- 
honesty, but in order to have wherewithal to satisfy 
the passion for brandy, without which they cannot 
live.” 

In Eastern Siberia, pastoral habits have pene- 
trated further northward from the Mongolian 
deserts, and have increased the resources of the 
inhabitants. Among the Yakuts, the warmth 
of the air-tight dwelling is in a great measure 
owing to their cows. The same people keep 
great numbers of horses, which are employed in 
the intercourse between Irkutsk and Kamchatka. 
Our author describes these horses, which are 
| considered to be the best in Siberia, at some 
| length ; yet we are nearly certain that he has 
| never seen any of them, or else he could hardly 

have omitted to state that the Yakut horses are 
| generally white. In the neighbourhood of the 
| Yakuts are some of that race who now rule over 
China, but how different in fortune and in habits 
| from their educated kinsmen of the south, may 
be judged from the following description :-— 

“Of all the Nomadic tribes in this part of East 
| Siberia, the Tonguses are the most uncivilized and 
| improvident. Descended originally from the Mandt- 
| chus, they have lost all resemblance with those of 
| the present day. Excepting those who live in the 
| vicinity of Nertchynsk, the Tonguses keep neither 
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horses, cattle, nor dogs. They subsist solely by trap- 


ping animals for their fur, and in the long day-less 
winter are in great misery, and reduced to beg from 
their Russian neighbours. Their yourtes or huts are 
pretty much of the same description as those of the 
Kirghis. * * As long as the provisions last, the Tonguse 
never does anything but eat, smoke, and sleep ; should 
he kill nothing, he comes home without saying a word, 
sits down by the fire, lights his pipe, and then tighten- 
ing his girdle, goes to sleep. ‘The wife and family do 
the same, and all go supperless to bed: fastening the 
belt tight round the stomach is supposed to prevent 
them feeling hunger. A Tonguse gives the first 
animal he kills in the day, be it however valuable, to 
the first person he meets, because he attributes his 
success to this person’s luck.” 

The Burats south of Irkutsk are also described 
by our author, but with a faintness of delineation 
which shows that he saw nothing of them. The 
Burats are a very handsome Mongolian nation, 
having all the wealth and more than the usual 
civilization, which belong to the pastoral state. 
They are worshippers of the Dalai Lama, and 
have borrowed, with the religion, the literature 
also, the showy rites and the singular church 
music of Thibet. Moorcroft’s description of the 
processions of the Thibetan monks, with their 
pipes and horns, drums, and gigantic sackbuts, 
accords most minutely with what Ermann wit- 
nessed on the banks of the Selenga. Two Eng- 
lish missionaries established themselves in Selen- 
ginsk, about five and twenty years ago, but 
received orders to quit it immediately, just at the 
time when our author arrived at Irkutsk. He 
says of them :— 

“They had a printing press established at Selen- 
ginsk, and having learned the Russian, Mongolese, 
and Thibetan languages, they have circulated the 
Scriptures in each of these languages in great numbers. 
But ¢hat it appears is almost the only result of twenty- 
three years’ labour and banishment. Their establish- 
ment was exceedingly comfortable; they were, in 
the first instance, patronized strongly by the late Em- 
peror Alexander, who built them houses, and gave 
them grants of lands, and they were so completely 
domesticated there, that we believe no child ever felt 
a greater pang in being torn for the first time from his 
mother’s side, than these worthy men did in leaving 
Siberia. They were in Moscow and Petersburg 
during the same time as ourselves, and we would 
gladly have doneanything in our power to assist them, 
and as we went to Moscow with the governor-general, 
who they imagined to be the cause of their being sent 
away, we hoped to have been of service, but it was 
too late. The general is himself a Protestant, and in 
every way disposed to leid a favourable ear to them, 
but the complaint made against them by the bishop 
of the diocese was, that they were not content with 
failing to convert the Burats themselves, but en- 
deavoured to persuade them not to be baptized by 
the Russians, whom they represented as idolaters as 
much as themselves. If this was the case, and this 
was the statement laid before the synod at Petersburg, 
from whom their sentence of expulsion emanated, 
they could not complain of their fate.” 

In Siberia are to be found, in abundance, 
adventurers and vagabonds of all nations; pro- 
fessors of alchemy, over-refined diplomatists, 
professional spies whose business has left them, 
and flashy impostors of all kinds, whose talents 
being duly appreciated by the eastern autocrat, 
have been rewarded with important posts and 
salaries of 20/. a year. Here is, however, an 
account of a singular individual, doomed, we 
might almost say, to be a wanderer by the /air- 
ness of his character :— 

“We found at Tomsk a singular individual, a 
countryman of our own, who has established there a 
trakitir, or little inn, with a billiard-room, the first of 
the sort which was known in this town. His name 
is Crawley ; and he is one of the family of Albinos, 
who was exhibited in London some years ago, and 
afterwards travelled all over Europe, into Greece and 
Turkey, and then thought he should make a good 
speculation of going to China. His father was brought 


a2 5 
by some trayeller from Abyssinia as a young man, 


and married in London an English woman, and took 
her name. The offspring of this marriage was five 
children, three sons, all like the one at Tomsk, and 
two daughters of the mother’s complexion. The one 
in question is now nine and thirty, has very long hair 
like a woman’s, which is tied up behind in a queue, 
milk white, and as fine and soft as silk. He has a 
fair complexion, and little or no beard, and all the 
hair on his body is the same colour as that of his head. 
His eyebrows and eyelashes are the same, and his 
eyes rose-coloured, something lighter than a ferret’s. 
He has long ceased to exhibit himself for money; but 
made a great deal at Petersburg and Moscow. After 
that time he did not find so many curious persons on 
his journey eastward to Siberia, and finding his purse 
diminish, thought it better not to risk spending the 
rest for nothing, or his plan was to go to China. His 
remaining capital he expended in buying some pre- 
mises at Tomsk, andsays he is doing well, and should 
do very well, but for the long credit he is obliged to 
give to acertain class of his customers, many of which 
debts, in the long run, become very bad ones. He 
has been established there about three years, and is 
evidently flourishing, from his having bought a new 
house last winter for a considerable sum of money. 
He speaks five or six languages.” 

In a country of adventurers, the discovery of 
mineral treasures will necessarily decide the 
occupation of thousands. ‘The multitudes who 
are ruined by mining speculations sink into 
obscurity, and are never after thought of ; while 
those who succeed catch the eye, and lure on 
others to the game. Here is our author’s account 
of gold mines discovered near the rivers Touba 


which now yield to a single individual above 
100,000/. a year :— 

“ Before the year 1829 no gold was found in this 
part of Siberia, and, in fact, very little to the east of 
the Ural. In that year, a merchant at Tomsk, of the 
name of Popof, who was already possessed of a very 
considerable fortune, ‘heard accidentally that a de- 
serter, concealed in the woods, a hundred and fifty 
versts cast of the town, had found gold in the sands, 
He was an old man, and had a daughter, through 
whose means Popof discovered the place where her 
father had been digging, and immediately got a grant 
of the district. At first he was not very successful, 
the produce being only about halfa zolotnik to a hun. 
dred puds of sand washed. Tle then changed the 
theatre of his speculations, and removed his establish- 
ment to the northward, sixteen hundred versts north 
of Tobolsk, and north-west of Berézof. Here he 
found gold, but not in great quantities; and as the 
soil there is constantly frozen, the expense was very 
great; and all the necessaries of life extremely dear, 
no houses, and few workmen to be obtained. After 
having spent in all sixty-three thousand roubles, he 
returned to his former field of operations, and at the 
time of his death, in 1832, had succeeded in amassing 
four or five puds of gold annually. But before he did 
this, he had searched in three hundred different spots 
in the neighbourhood of Tomsk. A short time pre- 
vious to his death, he is said to have lent to Mr. As- 
toschéf, of whom we have spoken, forty thousand 
roubles to begin his researches with. About the same 
period, came a rich merchant from Ekaterinburg, of 
the name of Riazanof, with a capital of two hundred 
thousand roubles to embark in the same speculation, 
and spent the whole of it without finding any gold. 
At last he fell in with a rich vein near the small river 
Kundustnik, of which Mr. Astaschéf gained intelli- 





gence, and made his application for the ground, so 
as to deprive the other of his lawful property, after 
so much time and money had been thrown away, be- 
fore he was lucky enough to hit upon the treasure. 
A lawsuit on the subject was the consequence ; but 
Riazanof finding that his rival had too much protec- 
tion,and that he should probably lose his action, saw 
there was nothing for it but coming to a compromise 
with him, The little river near which they had eom- 
menced operations, isabout a hundred versts in length, 
and they agreed to divide it. The speculation turned 
out well, the produce being a xolotnik to the hundred 
pud, or double what Popof had found. After this 
they formed a company, together with several of the 
first personages at Petersburg, as it is said the ma- 
nagement, of course, being with the former, and the 


and Ken, in the government of Yenisseisk, and | 


latter being what we call sleeping partners, exes 
that their capital and influence, if required, made 
them very desirable associates. The Emperor js te. 
ported to have heard of this confederation, and 4) 
have hinted to some of the parties that it was Con 
trary to law for them to be concerned in such an 
terprise, and in consequence, they sold their shares t) 
Mr. Astascheéf, who is now a millionaire.” 

To this account our author characteristical} 
adds the following remark :—* Should such im. 
mense profits, however, be realized for any length 
of time, it is just possible that the governmey 
may interpose and claim some share of the pro- 
ceeds, at least by increasing the tax, which is noy 
of a trifling nature, and there cannot be said tobe 
any great injustice done, we apprehend.” —If jus. 
tice be a matter of principle, and not merely of 
convenience, the proceeding here indicated would 
unquestionably be grossly unjust. The Russian 
government has never stepped forward to pay 
share of the losses in these hazardous specula- 
tions: then why should it claim a participation 
| in the gains? What idea can that man attach to 
| the term property, who thinks that a govem- 
| ment has a right to decide arbitrarily, and with. 
| out reference to any established rule, how much 
a man may possess, and thus to pillage the 
wealthy? Then as to the tax, the proposition of 
making a law for the sole purpose of attacking 
the property of an individual, is obviously inde- 
fensible. We cannot help thinking that our 
author is as little acquainted with the philoso. 
| phical grounds and principles of criminal juris. 
prudence, as with those relating to property. Let 
the flippancy of the following passage be well 
considered :— 

“Tn those times the knout was an instrument that 
with the handle and apparatus weighed sixteen pounds; 
it is now limited by law to ¢éwo. A man had been 
guilty of some crime, such as we have related, and 
the then governor-general determined to make an 
example of him, and he was sentenced to receive 
one hundred and eighty blows with this formidable 
weapon at two periods, ninety at each. The law 
now limits it to twenty-five. Mr. de Hedenstrém had 
a French servant who was always boasting that he 
had seen and done all sorts of things, but his great 
anxiety was to see a man knouted. His master told 
him there was now a capital opportunity for him to 
gratify his curiosity ; he rubbed his hands and was 
enchanté. As soon as the culprit was undressed and 
tied to the post, the Frenchman’s courage began to 
ooze out at his fingers’ ends, and at the first blow he 
fainted away. The fellow received the ninety cuts, 
and was taken to the hospital, where the Frenchman 
went to visit him. At the end of a fortnight he was 
in a state to receive the other ninety coups, which 
were accordingly administered to him, and still he 
did not die under the operation. He lingered, how- 
ever, only a week in the hospital, because it was in 
winter, when they say it is difficult to cure them, but 
that in summer he might have been saved, which, 
however, of course was not the intention of the 
governor. After a punishment of a much less hor- 
rible nature than this, if they give the sufferer a 
little brandy to restore him in the hospital, he gene- 
rally gets over it, but if they wish to dispatch him 
they have only to give him a glass of water, which 
brings on apoplexy and instant death.” 

This is the terrible punishment which the Em- 
press Catherine occasionally inflicted on the 
ladies of her court. Our author cannot conceal 
the pleasure he feels in describing it. He ushers 
in his account of it with an invective, in strained 
and exaggerated language, against the villany of 
culprits in general. He points out the diminished 
weight of the knout, as a proof that those banefal 
doctrines of humanity, to which he is so adverse, 
have extended even into Russia; and gives al 
instance of the severe application of that instru- 
ment of torture, to prove the spirit and judgment 
of the governor-general who ordered it. But 
Mr. Cottrell openly contends against anything 
like leniency in the administration of justice ; he 
conceives that punishments cannot be too bat 
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barous. 


ubject :-— : 4 
. wn those times (thirty years ago) the crime of 


murder was punished by having the nostrils torn out 
with hot pincers, an operation which, though not 
strictly speaking agreeable, is not to be com pared to 
the pain of half a dozen blows with the knout. 1 his 
has been long since abolished, and it is considered in 
Siberia, by many, that this act of humanity was pro- 
ductive of much evil, as it stamped an indelible 
mark upon the culprit by which he could be for ever 
recognized, that branded him with ignominy, and 

revented him ever making his escape from his 
place of exile. This it was in fact which prevented 
the Tayska in question from returning to his home; 
he was sure to be informed against by his successor, 
who might be jealous of his recovering his authority, 
or some one else to whom he had done an injustice ; 
and the internal rage he felt at the impossibility of 
concealing his shame, prompted him to die in exile 
rather than escape like his companions. Crime has 
increased to a notorious extent since that fatal mark 
has been abolished ; the convicted felon is now merely 
branded on the forehead with a hot iron, of which all 
trace can easily be removed in a few days by the appli- 
cation of three slices of garlic on the three letters. 
In the other case the criminal could literally not show 
his nose, without being recognised, and all attempt at 
escape was, therefore, hopeless. An outcry is raised 
when the knout is talked of, but not a word in pity for 
the poor wretches who are barbarously murdered by 
these ruffians in the way we have before described.” 

Here we have vindictive justice plainly advo- 
cated, and the gravest questions handled with 
offensive levity. We have always understood, 
and do still believe, that splitting of the nose, as 
well as branding on the forehead, always follow 
the punishment of the knout, which proves fatal, 
it must be observed, in a majority of cases. 
Some expire under the infliction, others, two or 
three days after. When Mr. Cottrell writes that 
the punishment of death is reserved, in Russia, 
for high treason alone, he only satisfies us of his 
giddy and undiscerning habits. ‘The knout may 
in all cases cause death, but it is sure to do so if 
the magistrate chooses, and even the attendants in 
the prison, as our author himself shows us, have 
it in their option to save, or to kill, the tortured 
man. So much for that brutal and unsteady 
system of punishments which our author would 
doubtless introduce into his native country, un- 
conscious, as he appears to be, of its superior 
civilization. 

On his route back from Siberia, he visited 
Kasan, of which he remarks that it was burned 
down in 1815, His volume was, we presume, 
in the press when that handsome, but ill-fated, 
tity, was again completely consumed, and with 
its public library was destroyed the finest col- 
lection of oriental manuscripts made in recent 
times. The Anglomania, said to be so prevalent 
in Moscow, does not surprise us; the Russians 
have been always famous for their imitative 
talents, but we do not feel bound to respond to 
it, by any Russomania here. For the pleasan- 
triesand smart sayings which Mr. Cottrell (who 
would call them mots) has scattered through his 
pages, we refer to his volume, which will amuse, 
without misleading, those who shall have paid 
due attention to the strictures made on it in our 
columns. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Parent’s Hand-book, or Guide to the Choice of 
Professions, Employments, and Situations, by J. C. 
Hudson, Esq.—This little work contains succinct in- 
formation respecting the preparations necessary for 
entering professional life, and an estimate of the 
emoluments which may be expected under ordinary 
circumstances. It will be of service in guiding the 
wealthy or influential in selecting the path of public 
life which they should wish their children to pursue ; 
and it ought to be of still greater service to those who 
possess neither great wealth nor powerful interest, in 
deterring them from educating young men for the 





church, the army, or the navy. The university ad- 
vantages attached to particular schools, names, and 
localities, render the church a more accessible, and 
perhaps a more favourable profession for young men 
of the middle classes, whose circumstances or position 
afford them a fair chance of participating in exhi- 
bitions, scholarships, fellowships, and endowments : 
and the sale of presentations, which are adver- 
tized every day, may enable parents to obtain an 
annuity for a son at a moderate price: but the army 
and navy are only open to expensive purchase, 
united to political influence; and a prudent parent 
will hesitate before he indulges his son’s taste for 
scarlet and gold lace, which, in ninetcen cases out of 
twenty, is the passion represented by youths as 
a thirst for military glory. This little volume is pre- 
eminently practical ; the writer makes no reflections 
on the arrangements he describes, and deduces no in- 
ferences from the facts which he states ; but few can 
read of the usages by which professions are regulated 
in this country, without seeing that they are charac- 
terized by a spirit of exclusiveness and unfairness ; 
that their principle of government is to strengthen 
those who are already strong. The account which 
Mr. Hudson gives of the disposal of places in the 
public oftices of government, exhibits a picture 
scarcely less deplorable than that which he has drawn 
of clerical and collegiate endowments. We trust that 
his work will have the effect of directing public at- 


made to open to honourable exertion and honest 
competition those places which are now reserved for 
very questionable services, 

The Botanical Looker-Out, §c., by Edwin Lees.— 
Any work which contains descriptions of the woods 
and fields, and the thousand things of beauty which 
they present as the Year goes round, is sure te be 
welcomed by us. The sight of these pages exercises 
a spell like that of the song of the bird “ at the 
corner of Wood Street” over Wordsworth’s Susan. 
In place of a crowded library, made all the dingier 
by the pertinacious fogs of early Winter, we have 


A mountain ascending, a vision of trees— 


better stop, ere “babbling of green fields” make 
us childish. ‘I'o speak, then, without visionary in- 
fluences, this book by Mr. Lees is a pleasant chro- 


starred with scraps of poetry. We like it none the 
less, because its botanical researches contain constant 
references to one of the loveliest districts in England 
—South Wales and its neighbourhood ; the author's 
general descriptions acquire thereby a local colour, 
which enhances their interest. On the whole, the 
* Looker-Out’ is to be recommended as a Chiistmas 
present. 

A Glance at the Temple Church, by Felix Sum- 
merly.—A_ useful little manual, which contains a 
sketch of the history of the building, and an account 
of the late restorations. It is got up in a pretty fanci- 
ful style, and is illustrated by many woodcuts. 


Tie Bijou Almanack.—This prettiest of literary | 
trifles comes forth this year under the protecting pa- | 


tronage of Miss Mitford, and is graced with portraits 
of the Prince of Wales, the King of Prussia, the 
Duchess of Orleans, Miss Adelaide Kemble, Samuel 
Rogers, and Ilerr Débler. The portraits we must 
leave to be judged by younger eyes than ours; but of 
the descriptive letter-press we can offer a sample, so 
that our readers may decide for themselves, Here 
are the— 
INTRODUCTORY STANZAS. 
Seven years are gone since first we won 
A look from cordial faces, 
And now we strike our octave, like 
A minstrel used to praises. 
And if you say we fall away 
From first notes which were sweeter, 
Ah Lady Flowers, brave Bachelors, 
Do seven years spare you better? 
So throw us down, for silver crown, 
One smile, and we release you; 
There’s Puck may brook to kiss the book, 
Aud swear ‘twas meant to please you. 
But the tiny volume offers variety. We have verses 
to the— 
Little Prince, who liest warm, 
Cradled on a snowy arm ; 
and to all others whose portraits figure here, includ- 
ing the Bard of Memory, and the © bright daughter of 
a gifted line”— 





| have, already, made acquaintance. 
in place of sour critical questionings—but we had 





As some strange comet brief and bright 

Thy genius flashed across the night, 

A moment cast its lambent flame 

(er the proud scene of Siddons’ fame, 

Then sought a calmer happier bourne, 

And left the admiring crowd to mourn. 

We may here mention, that the Queen of Prussia 
has written an autograph letter, and presented, 
through the Chevalier Bunsen, a gold medal to Mr. 
Schloss, the publisher of the * Bijou Almanack,’ in 
acknowledgment of the copy received of the King’s 
Cologne speech, printed in letters of gold by Mr. 
Schloss. 

A Voice from the Town, and other Poems, by J. B. 
Rogerson.— Mr. Rogerson has made himself a repu- 
tation in the world in which he lives, and gained 
many well-wishers beyond it, by a previous volume 
entitled * Rhyme, Romance and Revery ;° in which 
he aimed at expressing more than one of the moods 
of the lyre,—passing “from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe,”—and recorded some pleasant thoughts 
and graceful fancies. His present volume will be less 
popular, because it is less varied; but it exhibits the 
same pure tastes and right feelings—a little too much, 
perhaps, “sicklied o'er with the pale hue” of sentiment, 
and a trifle too fondly indulging in personality, and 
betraying the consciousness of clique. This very cir- 
cumstance, however, procures for the reader glimpses 
into that ideal kingdom which such persons as the 


‘ ‘ ' | author and his friends have conquered for themselves 
tention to the subject, and that an effort may he | 


amid the asperities of an unpropitious fortune : show- 
ing how humble and gifted men have contrived to 


| seek each other out, by the sound of the harp-string, 
| over the rough places of life, and set up a rest for its 


weariness in that sort of association wherein they 
hand round from one to another the intellectual 


| “cup,” with its sweetening of mutual praise and gra- 


Mr. 


tulation “which cheers but not inebriates,” 


| Rogerson, an inhabitant of Manchester, writes down 


the list of his literary club with evident satisfaction, 
and poetical comment: and in it figure names— 
such as those of Samuel Bamford and John Critchley 
Prince—with which the readers of the Atheneum 
The fact is 
worth noting, among the signs of the times: and 
improved happiness and goodness may be looked 


| for as conditions of a society, in which the compen- 
| sations that men seek for the austerities ofa hard lot 
nicle of the months; full of wholesome prose, | 


are based upon a sense of intellectual worth, and 
supplied by the exercise of an intellectual faculty. 


The Ancient Gothic Church, and other Poéms.—The 
description of this ancient thurch is, perhaps, a trifle 
too diffuse for a good business document; otherwise, 
it is given with such professional exactness, and about 
as much poetry, as might serve for the specification 
in an architect's office :—and the minor poems that 


| accompany it are such as the clerks might have 


scribbled on waste-paper, wheu they should have been 


| employed in copying the aforesaid specification. 


New Novels.—A rush of new novels is as sure a 
sign that Christmas is coming, as the appearance of 
holly and turnip nosegays in Covent Garden Market, 
or bonbons in the confectioners’ shops. To all, inas- 
much as they imply the return of a season which 
shall be merry—let Time treat us how he will—grace 
and welcome! But, alas! we are critics, as well as 
Christmas revellers: and, in spite of every kind 
thought which it is the nature of the season to awaken, 
dare not lay by our old puritanical habit of truth- 
telling. Thus, when we open The M.D.’s Daughter, 
by the author of the M.P.'’s Wife, we must remark, 
that the new tale by no means equals its predecessor. 
That, if our memory serve us, was a fairly written 
story of woman’s ambition ; this is merely a melo- 
dramatic combination of May Fair manners and 
Minerva Press crimes, The M.D.’s daughter and her 


| lover are gratuitously harassed and tried by the 


machinations of a sister of the hero, who, to prevent 
his marrying, spreads the report that the young lady 
is subject to fits of insanity, tratticking openly with 
the basest of agents, for the accomplishment of her 
horrible purpose. ‘The droll of the story is an [rish- 
man; the tragic interest is, in part, maintained by 
continental gambling scenes. ‘The conclusion is 
such as to satisfy all lovers of poetical justice. We 
must be pardoned for adding, that we hope the author 
will not carry further his plan of exhausting the al- 
phabet for titles ; being a little afraid of ‘ The M.A.’s 
Aunt,’ *The Q.C.’s Son-in-Law,’ and a long line of 
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similar fictions yet unborn, but, by implication, here 
threatened. 

Louisa, or the Bride, by the author of *‘ The Fairy 
Bower.’-—We like this story, though it belongs to 
the class of religious novels, to which we have a 
general objection. There is not a trace of sectarianism 
in its pages; while true social wisdom is incul- 
cated, and a knowledge of character displayed, deep 
in proportion as it is fine. The young wife of a rich 
husband, far older than herself, is one of those ro- 
mantic and conscientious people, who, in her anxiety 
to escape from worldly thoughts and prejudices, runs 
into the opposite extreme. On coming into a new 
neighbourhood, she at once becomes intimate with a 
warm-hearted and ill-mannered family; and hence 
separates herself from others better worth knowing. 
As Time rolls on, however, she discovers that warmth 
of profession and rudeness of speech do not always 
imply high principle and truth. She becomes en- 
tangled in affairs repulsive to her own sense of deli- 
cacy and uprightness, and is only extricated after 
having suffered much misjudgment among her neigh- 
bours, consequent upon a preference as unfortunate 
as it was hastily conceived. Such is the story ; and 
a certain prosiness in the outset allowed for, we 
hardly remember a tale which we would more un- 
hesitatingly place in the hands of the young. 

Lady Singleton, or the World as it is, by Capt. Med- 
win, is a second edition, with important additions, of 
a sketch published not long since, in Fraser's Maga- 
zine. We prefer the shorter version of the tale, 
which we remember as a forcible and pathetic illus- 
tration of the criminality of mercenary marriages. 
Here, when elaborating his idea into a three-volume 
novel, our author is beaten by many of his compeers 
—to go no further, by the author of ‘The Maneuvring 
Mother.’ He has been obliged to spread out his 
episodical matter unreasonably, and to lengthen some 
of the best scenes till they become monotonous and 
heavy. So much for fault-finding. Still there have 


been days when ‘Lady Singleton’ might have claimed 
its thousands of readers, its couple (at least) of 


authentic keys, and its half-dozen of editions. For 
force and reality, it exceeds any of Capt. Medwin’s 
former works. We read it with as much interest as 
if the scheming Lady Gretnor, and her delicate but 
facile victim Emily, and Herbert Vivyan, the dis- 
carded type of manly constancy, and Lord Singleton, 
the selfish man of the world, had been strangers to us. 

After so feverish and exciting a story, a rough, 
bluff, tough book, like Mr. M. H. Barker’s Naval 
Club, has its value asa tonic. Not that the “Old 
Sailor’s” prescription is to be taken without grains of 
allowance. He hasa lurking fondness for scenes of 
rapine and massacre, which stains a good half-hun- 
dred of his pages; and we are tired of the Negro 
Malaprop which he is very fond of employing 
among his subordinate characters. Nevertheless, his 
“ yarns” are passable amusement for a winter's even- 
ing: some of them awaken a strong interest, and the 
leaning of them all is to the side of the manly virtues. 
Many of the incidents are probably founded on 
Teality,—at least the tale of Miss Mary Malone’s 
abduction and implacability, in the third volume, 
is identical with a powerful Irish story, ‘Miss Biddy 
Whelan’s Business,’ which appeared not long since 
in Blackwood's Magazine. 

We must close our Cabinet of Fiction for this week, 
with a work shorter and less pretending than any of 
the above, but superior in interest and character. 
This is The Jewess: a Tale from the Shores of the 
Baltic, by the Author of the ‘ Letters from the Baltic,’ 
and merely an offset from that clever book—since 
we had there the picture of the Jewess, as she sat 
among her wares, in the streets of Reval, and there, 
too, the interior of the Baron’s mansion, with its serfs 
and its spinning-girls, and the spoilt upper servants, 
who form so essential a part of every feudal esta- 
blishment ; and there, too, the English lady married 
to the foreign nobleman: all of which are reproduced 
here, with the slightest possible touch of fictitious 
colouring. The husband of the Jewess is a smuggling 
pedlar, whom the lady of the castle tries to screen 
from the Custom-house officers of the district ; and 
this simple incident, with an escape scene on the ice, 
makes up the story. But it is told with so much 
life and reality, that we cannot but encourage its 
authoress to wider flights in fiction, By her aid, and 
that of Frederika Bremer, (whose other novels we 





hope to see, through the agency of Mary Howitt) | 


and, above all, by Kohl's admirable work, the English 
public have a chance of being familiarized with ‘ Life 
in the North.’ 
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THE RUINED CITIES IN YUCATAN. 

Tue interest awakened by the gigantic ruins which 
are, from time to time, ciscovered in Yucatan and 
Central America, seems to grow by what it feeds on. 
Nor is this strange, for each succeeding explorer only 
adds to our wonder and perplexity ; and there are 
good reasons for believing that the ground is com- 
paratively unwrought, and that numberless monu- 
ments, fully equal in magnificence and extent to any 
yet visited, remain wholly unknown in the wild in- 
terior. A chance traveller cannot traverse the 
country in any direction without stumbling on ruins 
—tuins of cities, temples, towers, tumuli, pyramidal 
structures, fortified camps—regularly constructed 
works often of solid masonry. Then, and naturally, 
come the questions, by whom and in’ what age were 
these buildings erected? We shall not at present 
enter into a consideration of any of the many 
speculative theories to which the subject has given 
rise. It is not so much the age of the several 
structures that perplexes us, as how, in a few cen- 








turies, they can have become so utterly ruined, th 
civilization that raised them so utterly lost, and all 
tradition of their use and history forgotten. Ther 
appears to us no doubt that they were erected 
the people who possessed the country at the time of 
its conquest by the Spaniards. The early conqueror 
distinctly refer to them, not as ruins, but as Structures 
exciting admiration and astonishment. The are 
described as temples, while the private wellings of 
the people are said to have been built of timber, ani 
thatched ; and we can only suppose that they wer 
constructed by and appropriated to the use of g 
religious order or caste, in whom centered, as in the 
European clergy of the dark ages, all the knowl 
and the science of the country,and that with them they 
perished. Mr. Stephens has referred to the narratives 
of the early adventurers in proof of this, and quoted 
many passages from Herrera, which clearly describe 
these buildings: others not less important have, we 
think, escaped him. Thus, when John de Grijalva, 
in 1518, landed at Cozumel, he observes—* they say 
several places of worship, and temples, and particu. 
larly one in form like a square tower, wide at the 
bottom, and hollow at the top, with four large win 
dows and galleries; and in the hollow part, being the 
chapel, were the Idols, behind which was a sort of 
vestry, where the things belonging to the service of 
the temple were kept. At the foot of it was an en. 
closure of lime and stone with battlements, and plas. 
tered,” &c. Again “they sailed along the coast, much 
admiring to see large and beautiful structures of lime 
and stone, with several high towers,” “for which 
reason, no such thing having till then been seen in the 
Indies, they said they had found a new Spain.” But 
we shall have other and better opportunities for 
adverting to this subject ; and our immediate pur. 
pose is simply to bring under notice some late and 
important discoveries. 

Mr. Norman, whose narrative we have now before 
us, and to which we alluded last week, (for our copy 
we are indebted to Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, the 
American Booksellers,) had no intention when he 
left the United States of even visiting Yucatan, 
Accident carried him there, and like accidental cir- 
cumstances having brought him acquainted with some 
of the wondrous monuments which so strikingly dis 
tinguish the country, he thought it right to make his 
discoveries known. To the acquirements of a scien- 
tific traveller he has no pretension—his previous 
knowledge and his means of observation were, he 
admits, equally limited—a knife, a compass, a pencil 
and a memorandum book, were all his aids and ap- 
pliances. Being at Valladolid, and hearing mention 
of some ruins in the neighbourhood, he determined 
to visit them. He shall now make his own report. 


The Ruins of Chi-Chen. 

“ As I approached Chi-Chen, and while not more 
than four or five miles distant, I observed the road- 
side was strewn with columns, large hewn stones, &c. 
overgrown with bushes and long grass. On our aimi- 
val, at noon, we were most cordially received by the 
major-domo at the hacienda: the horses were taken 
into good keeping, and I was conducted to quarters 
which had been prepared in anticipation of my coming. 
These were in the church near by, in that part which 
is known to us as the vestry-room ; and a very come 
fortable room I found it for my pur This 
church stands upon a rise of land that overlooks 
the country for a considerable distance around, em- 
bracing the hacienda, and, probably, the most remark- 
able ruins the world has ever known. 

“On reaching the corridor of the hacienda, the 
walls and floor presented to me a singular appear 
ance. Here was an odd and startling figure—the 
god, perhaps, of a forgotten people ; and there a beau- 
tiful rosette : and even beneath my feet were pieces 
of carved stone and hieroglyphics that seemed as 
though they were striving to make me understand 
the story of their wonderful beginning. Within 
reach of the eye were to be seen the fragments and 
ornaments of pillars that once, possibly, embellished 
the palace of a proud cacique, stuck into the rude 
wall of the poor Indian's hut ! A 

“On the morning of the 10th of February I direct: 
ed my steps, for the first time, toward the ruins 
the ancient city of Chi-Chen. [Chi-Chen signifies 
Mouth of a Well. ‘ Itza,’ said to be the Maya name 
for one of the old possessors of these ruins, is som 
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times added by the natives.] On arriving in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, I was compelled to cut my 
way through an almost impermeable thicket of un- 
der-brush, interlaced and bound together with strong 
tendrils and vines; in which labour I was assisted 
py my diligent aid and companion, José. I was 
fnally enabled to effect a passage ; and, in the course 
ofa few hours, found myself in the presence of the 
mins which I sought. For five days did I wander 
up and down among these crumbling monuments of 
a city which, I hazard little in saying, must have 
heen one of the largest the world has ever seen. I 
beheld before me, for a circuit of many miles in 
diameter, the walls of palaces and temples and pyra- 
mids, more or less dilapidated. The earth was strew- 
ed, as far as the eye could distinguish, with columns, 
some broken and some nearly perfect, which seemed 
to have been planted there by the genius of desolation 
which presided over this awful solitude. Amid these 
solemn memorials of departed generations, who have 
died and left no marks but these, there were no indi- 
cations of animated existence save from the bats, the 
lizards, and the reptiles, which now and then emerged 
from the crevices of the tottering walls and crumbling 
stones that were strewed upon the ground at their 
base. No marks of human footsteps, no signs of 
previous visitors, were discernible ; nor is there good 
reason to believe that any person, whose testimony of 
the fact has been given to the world, had ever before 
broken the silence which reigns over these sacred 
tombs of a departed civilization. As I looked about 
me and indulged in these reflections, I felt awed into 
perfect silence. * * Fora long time I was so dis- 
tracted with the multitude of objects which crowded 
upon my mind, that I could take no note of them in 
detail. It was not until some hours had elapsed, that 
my curiosity was sufficiently under control to enable 
me to examine them with any minuteness. The 
Indians for many leagues around, hearing of my arri- 
val, came to visit me daily ; but the object of my toil 
was quite beyond their comprehension. They watched 
my every motion, occasionally looking up to each 
other with an air of unfeigned astonishment; but 
whether to gather an explanation from the faces of 
their neighbours, or to express their contempt for my 
proceedings, I have permitted myself to remain in 
doubt up to this day. Of the builders or occupants 
of these edifices which were in ruins about them, they 
had not the slightest idea; nor did the question seem 
to have ever occurred to them before. After the most 
careful search, I could discover no traditions, no 
superstitions, nor legends of any kind. * * All com- 
munication with the past here seems to have been 
cut off. Nor did any allusion to their ancestry, or 
to the former occupants of these mighty palaces and 
monumental temples, produce the slightest thrill 
through the memories of even the oldest Indians in 
the vicinity. Defeated in my anticipations from this 
quarter, I addressed myself at once to the only course 
of procedure which was likely to give me any solu- 
tion of the solemn mystery. I determined to devote 
myself to a careful examination of these ruins in 
detail. 

“ My first study was made at the ruins of the Tem- 
ple. The names by which I have designated these 
ruins, are such as were suggested to me by their pecu- 
liar construction, and the purposes for which I sup- 
posed them to have been designed. These remains 
consist of four distinct walls. I entered at an open- 
ing in the western angle, which I conceived to be the 
main entrance ; and presumed, from the broken walls, 
ceilings, and pillars still standing, that the opposite 
end had been the location of the shrine or altar. The 

nce between these two extremes is four hundred 
and fifty feet. The walls stand upon an elevated 
foundation of about sixteen feet. Of the entrance, 
or western end, about one half remains ; the interior 
showing broken rooms and ceilings not entirely de- 

» The exterior is composed of large stones, 
beautifully hewn, and laid in fillet and moulding 
work, The opposite, or altar end, consists of similar 
walls, but has two sculptured pillars, much defaced 
by the falling ruins—six feet only remaining in view 
above them. These pillars measure about two feet 
in diameter. The walls are surrounded with 


From this room, or base, I passed round, and ascend- 
ed over vast piles of the crumbling ruins, pulling my- 
self up by the branches of trees, with which they are 
covered, to the top of the wall; where I found a 
door-way, filled up with stones and rubbish, which I 
removed, and, after much labour, effected an entrance 
into a room measuring eight by twenty-four feet, the 
ceiling of which was of the acute-angled arch, and 
perfected by layers of flat stones. The walls were 
finely finished with square blocks of stone, which had 
been richly ornamented. Even yet the heads of In. 
dians, with shields and lances, could be distinguished 
in the colouring. The square pillars of the door-way 
are carved with Indians, flowers, borders, and spear- 
heads; all of which I judged to have once been 
coloured. The lintel, which supported the top, is of 
the zuporte* wood, beautifully carved, and in good 
preservation. One of the Indian head-dresses was 
composed of a cap and flowers. Immediately in 
front of the door-way is a portion of a column, to 
which neither cap nor base was attached. It mea- 
sured about three feet in diameter, with its whole 
surface sculptured ; but it was so obliterated by time, 
that the lines could not be traced. Fourfeet of its 
length only could be discovered. It was, evidently, 
imbedded in the ruins to a great depth. Numerous 
blocks of square hewn stones, and others, variously 
and beautifully carved, were lying in confusion near 
this column. Of the exterior of these walls, a suffi- 
cient portion still exists to show the fine and elaborate 
workmanship of the cornices and entablatures, though 
the latter are much broken and defaced. They are 
composed of immense blocks of stone, laid with the 
vast temple had ever been enclosed. At the outer | greatest regularity and precision, the fagades of which 
base of the southern wall are the remains of a room; | are interspersed with flowers, borders, and animals, 
one side of which, with the angular ceiling, is quite | From this portion of the ruins I cut my way through 
perfect, measuring fourteen feet long and six wide. | a dense mass of trees and vegetation, to the eastern 
The parts remaining are finished with sculptured | extremity of the walls, the top of which was much 
blocks of stone of about one foot square, representing | dilapidated, and obstructed with occasional piles of 
Indian figures with feather head-dresses, armed with | broken and hewn stone. On my return, I descended 
bows and arrows, their noses ornamented with rings ; | to, and walked along the outside base of the wall to 
carrying in one hand bows and arrows, and in the | the rear of the shrine, and over immense blocks of 
other a musical instrument similar to those that are | hewn and carved stone, some of which were, no doubt, 
now used by the Indiansof the country. These figures | the butments of altar walls; as similar blocks were 
were interspersed with animals resembling the croco- | near here appropriated to such purposes. I returned 
dile. Near this room I found a square pillar, only | by the outside of the northern wall. The whole dis- 
five feet of which remained above the ruins. It was | tance was filled up with heaps of ruins, overgrown 
carved on all sides with Indian figures, as large as | with trees and vines ; through which I cleared my 
life, and apparently in warlike attitudes. Fragments | way with the greatest difficulty. . 

ofa similar kind were scattered about in the vicinity. “ From the temple I proceeded to the Pyramid, a 


I was obliged to cut my way with my Indian knife. 
In the rear of the pillars are the remains of a room, 
the back ceilings only existing ; sufficient, however, 
to show that they were of rare workmanship. The 
southern, or right-hand wall, as you enter, is in the 
best state of preservation, the highest part of which, 
yet standing, is about fifty feet; where, also, the re- 
mains of rooms are still tobe seen. The other parts, 
on either side, are about twenty-six feet high, two 
hundred and fifty long, and sixteen thick ; and about 
one hundred and thirty apart. The interior, or inner 
surface of these walls, is quite perfect, finely finished 
with smooth stone, cut uniformly in squares of about 
two feet. About the centre of these walls, on both 
sides, near the top, are 

placed stone rings, carved 

from an immense block, 

and inserted in the wall by 

a long shaft, and project- 

ing from it about four 

feet. They measure about 

four feet in diameter, and 

two inthickness—the sides 

beautifully carved. The 

extreme ends of the side 

walls are about equi-dis- 

tant from those of the _— 
shrine and entrance. The space intervening is 
filled up with stones and rubbish of walls, showing a 
connexion in the form of a curve. In the space 
formed by these walls are piles of stones, evidently 
being a part of them ; but there were not enough of 
them, however, to carry out the supposition that this 





few rods to the south. 
suring at its base about five hundred and fifty feet, 


It was a majestic pile ; mea- | mense size, gradually lessening, as the work approach- 


ed the summit or platform. On the east and north 


with its sides facing the cardinal points.+ The angles 
and sides were beautifully laid with stones of an im- 





of sculptured and hewn stone, broken columns, and 
omaments, which had fallen from the walls them- 
selves, and which are covered with a rank and luxu- 
nant vegetation, and even with trees, through which 





t We feel bound to acknowledge our obligations to Mr. 
Folkard ; who, by devoting himself, and the resources at his 
command, to the service of our readers, has enabled us to 
present them with these Illustrations, although but four 
days could be allowed fer their execution. 


| at the base, and narrowing as they ascend. 


sides are flights of small stone steps, thirty feet wide 
Those 


*** 1 found the wood of the zuporte-tree had been used 
exclusively in these buildine for lintels and thwart-beams, 
but for no other purpose. on several of the ere 
remaining, there were ela’ .ate carvings. This wood is 
well known for its remarkable durability and solidity.” 
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of the south and west are carried up by gradations 
resembling steps, each about four feet in height, but 
are more dilapidated than those upon which the steps 
are constructed. The bases were piled up with ruins, 
and overgrown with a rank grass and vines; and it 
was only after great labour that I was enabled to 
. reach the side facing the east. Here I found two 
square stones of an cnormous size, partly buried in 
the ruins, which I cleared away. They were plainly 
carved, representing some monster with wide ex- 
tended jaws, with rows of teeth and a protruding 
tongue. These stones, from their position, were evi- 
dently the finish to the base of the steps. On this 
side I ascended the fallen and broken steps, through 
bushes and trees, with which they were partly co- 
vered to the summit, one hundred feet. Here I 
found a terrace or platform, in the centre of which is 
a square building, one hundred and seventy feet at 
its base, and twenty feet high. The eastern side of 
this supplementary structure contains a room twelve 
by eighteen feet, having two square pillars eight feet 
hi gh, supporting an angular roof upon strong beams 
of zuporte wood, the stone and wood being both 
carved. The sides of the door-ways, and their lintels, 
are of the same material, and ornamented in the 
same style. Fronting this room is a corridor sup- 
ported by two round pillars, three feet in diameter 
and four in height, standing upon a stone base of two 
feet ; both of which are surmounted with large capi- 
tals, hewn or broken in such a manner that no archi- 
tectural design can now be traced. The sides of 
these pillars were wrought with figures and lines, 
which are now quite obliterated. The door-sides of 
these rooms are built of large square stones, similar 
to those of the Temple, with the difference of having 
holes drilled through the inner angles, which were 
worn smooth, and apparently enlarged by use. The 
other sides contain rooms and halls in tolerable pre- 
servation, having the same form of roofs supported 
by zuporte wood. These rooms and halls are plas- 
tered with a superior finish, and shadowy painted 
figures are still perceptible. The exterior of the 
building had been built of fine hewn and uniform 
blocks of stone, with entablatures of a superior order, 
and projecting cornices. I could find no access to 
the top but by the pillars, and by cutting steps in 
the stone and mortar of the broken edge of the fagade, 
by which, and the aid of bushes, I reached the sum- 
mit. I found it perfectly level, and one of its corners 
broken and tumbling down, The whole was covered 
with a deep soil, in which trees and grass were grow- 
ing in profusion. From this height I enjoyed a mag- 
nificent coup-d'cil of all the ruins,and the vast plain 
around them, * * Unlike most similar structures in 
Egypt, whose * primeval race had run ere antiquity 
had begun,’ this pyramid does not culminate at the 
top, as I have already observed. Pococke has de- 
scribed one, however, at Sak-hara, similar to this, 
which is the only one of which I have ever heard. 
The solidity of the structure of the pyramid at Chi- 
Chen, the harmony and grandeur of its architecture, 
must impress every one with an exalted idea of the 
mechanical skill, and the numbers of those by whom 
it was originally constructed. * * About the centre 
of the ruins of the city is the Dome, to which I made 
my way as usual, through thick masses of tangled 
vegetation, by which it was surrounded, This build- 
ing stood upon a double foundation, as far as I could 
judge, though I was unable to satisfy myself com- 
pletely, owing to the fallen ruins which once formed 
a part of its structure, but which now almost con- 
cealed its base from the view. I found on the east 
side broken steps, by which I ascended to a platform 
built about thirty feet from the base, the sides of 
which measured each about one hundred and twenty- 
five feet. The walls were constructed of fine hewn 
stone, beautifully finished at the top, and the angles, 
parts of which had fallen, were tastefully curved. 
Tn the centre of this platform, or terrace, was a foun- 
dation work, twelve feet high, and in ruins; the four 
broken sides measuring about fifty fect each, upon 
which is built a square, of a pyramidical form, fifty 
feet high, divided off into rooms, but inaccessible, or 
nearly so, owing to the tottering condition of the 
walls. I could discover, however, that the inside 
walls were coloured, and the wood that supported 
and connected the ceilings was in good preservation. 
In the centre of this square is the Dome, a structure 
of beautiful proportions, though partially in ruins. 
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It rests upon a finished foundation, the interior of 
which contains three conic structures, one within the 
other, a space of six feet intervening; each cone 
communicating with the others by door-ways, the 
inner one forming the shaft. At the height of about 
ten feet, the cones are united by means of transoms 
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| of zuporte. Around these cones are evidences of 
spiral stairs, leading to the summit. * 

“Situated about three rods south-west of the Tuing 

| of the Dome, are those of the House of the Caciques, 

| I cut my way through the thick growth of small 

| wood to this sublime pile, and by the aid of my 

















compass was enabled to reach the east front of the 
building. Here I felled the trees that hid it, and the 
whole front was opened to my view, presenting the 
most strange and incomprehensible pile of architec- 
ture that my eyes ever beheld—elaborate, elegant, 
stupendous, yet belonging to no order now known to 
us. The front of this wonderful edifice measures 
thirty-two feet, and its height twenty, extending to 
the main building fifty feet. Over the doorway, 
which favours the Egyptian style of architecture, is 
a heavy lintel of stone, containing two double rows 
of hieroglyphics, with a sculptured ornament inter- 
vening. Above these are the remains of hooks carved 
in stone, with raised lines of drapery running through 
them ; which, apparently, have been broken off by 
the falling of the heavy finishing from the top of 
the building, over which, surrounded by a variety of 


chaste and beautifully executed borders, encircled | 
within a wreath, is a female figure in a sitting pos- | 

. . . v | 
ture, in basso-relievo, having a head-dress of feathers, 


cords, and tassels, and the neck ornamented. The 
angles of this building are tastefully curved. The 
ornaments continue around the sides, which are di- 
vided into two compartments, different in their arrange- 
ment, though not in style. 


fect rosettes and stars, with spears reversed, are put 
together with the utmost precision. 
are composed of small square blocks of stone, cut to 
the depth of about one to one and a half inch, appa- 
rently with the most delicate instruments, and in- 
serted by a shaft in the wall. The wall is made of 


large and uniformly square blocks of limestone, set | 
in a mortar which appears to be as durable as the | 


stone itself. In the ornamental borders of this 
building I could discover but little analogy with those 
known to me. The most striking were those of the 
cornice and entablature, chevron and the cable mould- 





Attached to the angles | 
are large projecting hooks, skilfully worked, and per- | 


The ornaments | 








| ing, which are characteristic of the Norman architec. 
ture. The sides have three doorways, each opening 
| into small apartments, which are finished with 
smooth square blocks of stone; the floors of the 
same material, but have been covered with cement, 
which is now broken. The apartments are small, 
owing to the massive walls enclosing them, and the 
acute-angled arch forming the ceiling. The working 
and laying of the stone are as perfect as they could 
have been under the directions of a modern archi- 
tect. Contiguous to this front are two irregular 
buildings, as represented in the plan, The one oa 
the right, situated some twenty-five feet from it 
(about two feet off the right line), has a front of 
about thirty-five feet, its sides ten wide, and its 
height twenty feet, containing one room, similar inits 
finish to those before described. The front of this 
building is elaborately sculptured with rosettes and 
borders, and ornamental lines ; the rear is formed of 
finely cut stone, now much broken. Near by are 
numerous heaps of hewn and broken stones, sculp- 
tured work and pillars, The other building on the 
left, is about eight feet from the principal front, 
measuring twenty-two fect in length, thirteen 
width, and thirty-six in height. The top is quite 
broken, and has the appearance of having been much 
higher. The Agave Americana was growing thrifty 
upon its level roof. On all sides of this building are 
carved figures, broken images, in sitting postures; 
rosettes and ornamental borders, laid off in compat. 
ments; each compartment having three cary 
hooks on each side and angle. This building co 
tains but one room, similar to that on the right. 4 
soil has collected on the tops or roofs of these strut 
tures to the depth of three or four feet, in 
trees and other vegetation are flourishing. Fro 
| these portions of the ruins I worked my way throug! 





| the wild thicket, by which they are surrounded, ® 
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the north side of the main building, in the centre of 
which I found a flight of small stone steps, over- 

wn with bushes and vines, which I cut away, and 
le an ascent by pulling myself up to the summit, 
a distance of forty feet. This platform is an oblong 
square, one hundred by seventy-five feet. Here a 
range of rooms were found, occupying about two- 
thirds of the area; the residue of the space probably 

formed a promenade, which is now filled up with 
crumbling ruins, covered with trees and grass. These 
rooms varied in size; the smallest of which mea- 
- sured six by ten, and the largest six by twenty-two 
feet, The most of these rooms were plastered, or 

covered with a fine white cement, some of which was 
still quite perfect, By washing them, I discovered 
fresco paintings; but they were much obliterated. 
The subjects could not be distinguished. | On the 
eastern end of these rooms is a hall running trans- 
yersely four feet wide (having the high angular ceil- 
ing), ‘one side of which is filled with a variety of 
sculptured work, principally rosettes and borders, 
with rows of small pilasters ; having three square 
recesses and a small room on either side. Over the 
doorways of each are stone lintels three feet square, 
carved with hieroglyphics both on the front and 
under side. The western end of these rooms is in 
almost total ruins. The northern side has a flight 
of stone steps, but much dilapidated, leading to the 
top, which, probably wasa look-out place, but is now 
almost in total ruins. The southern range of rooms 
is much broken, the cutside of which yet shows the 
elaborate work with which the whole building was 
finished. I vainly endeavoured to find access to the 
interior of the main building. I discovered two 
breaches, caused, probably, by the enormous weight 
of the pile, and in these apertures I made excava- 
tions; but could not discover anything like apart- 
ments of any description. It seemed to be one vast 
body of stone and mortar, kept together by the great 
solidity of the outer wall, which was built in a mas- 
terly manner, of well-formed matcrials. The angles 
were finished off with circular blocks of stones, of a 
large and uniform size. In a northwest direction 
from the hacienda, of which mention has already 
been made, are the ruins of a house, which owing, 
probably, to its having been constructed without any 
artificial foundation, is stillin good preservation. It 
bears but little resemblance to any of its fellows. 
It contains eighteen rooms, the largest of which 
measures eight by twenty-four feet, arranged in 
double rows, or ante-rooms, and lighted only by a 
single doorway. ‘They all have the high angular 
ceilings, like the other buildings, which enclose as 
much space as the rooms themselves. Those fronting 
the south are the most remarkable, the inner door- 
ways having each a stone lintel of an unusually large 
size, measuring thirty-two inches wide, forty-eight 
long, and twelve deep ; having on its inner side a 
sculptured figure of an Indian in full dress, with cap 
and feathers, sitting upon a cushioned seat, finely 
worked ; having before him a vase containing flowers, 
with his right hand extended over it, his left resting 
upon the side of the cushion—the whole bordered 
with hieroglyphics. The front part of this lintel 
contains two rows of hieroglyphics. ‘The building 
is irregular, having a projection in the centre on one 
side, of eight feet: on the other of four feet. It 
measures one hundred and fifty feet long, forty-three 
wide, and twenty high; flat roof, unbroken, and 
filled with trees and grass to the whole extent. The 
outside and partition walls have a uniform thickness 
of three feet. 

“Among other ruins contiguous to those already 
described, I discovered two detached piles about two 
tods apart. They were erected upon foundations of 
about twenty feet in height, which were surrounded 
and sustained by well-cemented walls of hewn stone, 
with curved angles, measuring two hundred and forty 
feet around them, parts of which were in good pre- 
servation. We ascended to the platform of the one 
in the best condition, in the centre of which stands 
the ruins of a building measuring twenty-one by forty 
feet; the west front being quite perfect, and shows 


mad 


sculptured work along the whole extent of its facade. 
The only accessible part was a hall, having a range 
of hieroglyphics the whole length over the doorways, 
the rooms of which were in total ruins, Across these 
halls were beams of wood, creased as if they had been 
worn by hammock-ropes, In a line with these ruins 





and the temple are numerous mounds, covered with 


loose stones and vegetation. Between these and the 
temple are the ruins of a mass of foundation-work, 
about forty feet high; the top of which is covered 
with piles of crumbling stones, and ruins of a struc- 
ture that once adorned it. These stones were of an 
immense size, some square, some round, and the 
others either plain, hewn, or sculptured. Among 
these there are two even larger than the rest, and 
similar to those found at the base of the Pyramid. 
Likewise, among these ruins I found pillars, beauti- 
fully worked with figures and ornamental lines; some 
of which are standing, apparently, in their original 
position. Also, upright blocks, six feet high and two 
thick, of each of which one surface was covered with 
hieroglyphics. Near by were six square fragments 
of pillars, at uniform distances apart from each other. 
These, too, were sculptured with ornaments and 
hieroglyphics. Nothing could be seen of these ruins 
from the base of the structure, as they were buried 
among trees, and overgrown with long grass and 
shrubs. Besides those we have attempted to describe, 
there are other ruins of which some remains of walls 
are standing: and contiguous thereto lie immense 
piles of worked stone, which, though presenting no 
new feature in the architecture of these buildings, yet 
serve to give a more adequate idea of the size and 
grandeur of this great city. In my walks in the 
vicinity, extending miles in every direction, I have 
seen broken walls and mounds, fragments of columns, 
and carved and sculptured stone, some of which were 
of as extraordinary dimensions as any that I have 
noticed, deeply embedded in the soil, and wholly dis- 
connected with any other structure; though they 
were, without doubt, the remains of splendid and ex- 
tensive edifices, The following are the general cha- 
racteristics of all these ruins:—They are situated 
upon a plain of many miles in circumference, nearly 
in the centre of the province ; upwards of one hun- 
dred miles from the sea, and away from all water 
communication. They have no apparent order, or 
laying-out of streets, as the plan shows; but that they 
bear evidence of a people highly skilled in the me- 
chanical arts, as also’ in a portion of the sciences, 
must be conclusive to my readers, The buildings 
which are now in the most perfect state of preserva- 
tion, are the temple, castle, pyramid, and other 
erections, upon a succession of terraces composed of 
rubble, imbedded in mortar, held together by finished 
walls of fine concrete limestone ; the sides of which 
are invariably located with reference to the four car- 
dinal points, and the principal fronts facing the east. 
The walls of the buildings rise perpendicularly, 
generally, to one-half the height, where there are 
entablatures; above which, to the cornice, the fagades 
are laid off in compartments, which are elaborately 
ornamented with stone sculpture-work over a diamond 
lattice ground, illustrated with hieroglyphic figures of 
various kinds; the whole interspersed with chaste 
and unique borders, executed with the greatest possi- 
ble skill and precision. The stones are cut in paral- 
lelopipeds of about twelve inches in length and six in 
breadth ; the interstices filled up of the same material 
of which the terraces are composed. The height of 
these buildings generally is twenty, and rarely above 
twenty-five feet. They are limited to one story, long 
and narrow, without windows. The rooms are con- 
fined to a double range, receiving no other light than 
what passes through the doorway. The ceilings are 
built in the form of an acute-angled arch by layers of 
flat stones, the edges being bevelled and carried up 
to the apex, upon which rests a stone that serves asa 
key. ‘The interior of some of the most important of 
these rooms is finished with a beautiful white compo- 
sition, laid on with the greatest skill. Fresco painting 
in these rooms is also observable, and the colours still 
in good preservation ; sky blue and light green being 
the most prominent. Figures of Indian characters 
can be discerned, but not with sufficient distinctness 
for the subject to be traced. The floors are covered 
with a hard composition, which shows marks of wear. 
The doorwaysare nearly a square of about seven feet, 
somewhat resembling the Egyptian; the sides of 
which are formed of large blocks of hewn stone. In 
some instances the lintels are of the same material, 
with hieroglyphics and lines carved upon the outer 
surfaces. Stone rings, and holes at the sides of the 
doorways, indicate that doors once swung upon them.” 

From this point Mr. Norman proceeded westward 





towards Campeachy, his point of destination. The 
result of further exploration shall be reported next 
week, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue execution of the statues voted last session to 
the three naval heroes, Lord Exmouth, Lord de Sau- 
marez, and Sir Sydney Smith, have been intrusted 
to Mr. M‘Dowell of London, (whose ‘Cupid,’ and 
* Prayer,’ and other works, we admired and com- 
mended in this and last year’s Exhibition,) to Mr. 
Steel of Edinburgh, and Mr. Kirk of Dublin. There 
is surely something strange and startling in this odd 
sort of distribution. We have no doubt it was well 
intended ; but the policy seems, to us, very question- 
able, and tending to keep alive those national jea- 
lousies and distinctions, and to encourage that isola- 
tion and self-dependence in each nation, which is 
manifestly mischievous to all. To what principle has 
it reference, population or taxation? Then England 
has at least a right to two out of the three statues, 
To national genius? and was it intended to awaken 
fair rivalry? Then Scotland and Ireland may justly 
object that the sons of whom she has most reason to be 
proud are excluded; and England protest against 
either a Scotchman or an Irishman being intrusted 
with her one statue. Think of a competition among 
Scotch painters for the honour of Scotland, from 
which Wilkie would have been excluded because he 
resided at Kensington; or among Irish artists, which 
for like reasons should shut out the President and 
half the Members of the Academy! But the ques- 
tion is altogether new to us, and deserves further 
consideration. Meantime, be it distinctly understood, 
that nothing here said is intended to imply a doubt 
as to the ability of either Mr, Steel or Mr. Kirk,— 
artists unknown to us, even by name. 

The prizes annually awarded to the students of the 
Royal Academy, were distributed on Saturday last, 
at a very full meeting of the members. To Mr. J.C, 
Hook, for the best copy made in the school of paint- 
ing, the silver medal, with the lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli. To Mr. A. Rankley, for the next 
best copy made in the painting school, the silver 
medal. To Mr. J. C. Hook, for the best drawing 
from the living models, the silver medal. ‘To Mr. J. 


| Clayton, for the best drawings of the ground plan, 


sections, &c., of St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook, the 
silver medal. ‘Io Mr. J. Harwood, for the best 
drawings from the antique, the silver medal. To Mr. 
A. Gatley, for the best model from an antique statue, 
the silver medal. The prize for a model from the 
life, was not awarded, as there was only one candi- 
date. Sir M. A. Shee, who was in the chair, spoke 
with great satisfaction of the merits of the drawings 
from the living models, and the antique, which, he 
said, had greatly improved within the last two or 
three years. 

Upon visiting the Temple Church a few days 
since, to see the progress of the works, we were 
startled at finding the old crusaders’ effigies removed 
from their positions in the intercolumniations into 
the middle of the “Round.” Upon inquiry we 
learned that the final placing of these monuments is 
still a vexed question; and such being the case, we 
must put in our protest against the present location 
of them. It seems to us that it is objectionable 
under all views of the case,—certainly under all views 
of the figures themselves. They are so huddled 
and necessarily crowded together—for the effigies are 
large, and the interior of the Round is not over spa- 
cious,—that they can neither be examined indivi- 
dually nor collectively with any comfort. In their 
present position, the great skill and pains which 
have been bestowed on their restoration are thrown 
away, and we cannot conceive a greater injustice to 
the sculptor who repaired them, than to leave them 
where they are. Let us mention that the artist is 
about to publish a series of drawings of these inter- 
esting monuments. But it is not merely because 
their individuality is thus sacrificed, that we dislike 
their position. The chief advantage obtained by the 
removal of the organ—an uninterrupted view from 
the western to the eastern extremities—is thus lost ; 
and on entering the Round, the eye, instead of first 
tracing its peculiar and beautiful shape, and then 
passing along the aisles of the nave, is stopped by a 
huge and disproportionate heap of sculpture, the 
forms of which it cannot distinguish. The effigies, 
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which seen separately are eminently picturesque, are 
rendered the very reverse when crowded together. 
To leave them so placed, for what reason we cannot 
divine, would be to sacrifice all the first agreeable 
impressions which the beautiful forms of the church 
are calculated to awaken. The symmetry would be 
destroyed, and the excellent opportunity lost of lay- 
ing a tesselated pavement ;—not Roman, as a frag- 
ment lying in the church might lead us to fear, but 
such an one as Abbot Ware laid before the altar and 
in the Chapel of the Kings at Westminster Abbey. It 
is certain that these sculptures could never have been 
80 placed originally. We learn from Stowe and other 
authorities of the sixteenth century, that at that time 
the effigies lay in the “ middle of the Round walke.” 
Dugdale, who wrote in 1666, says ** within a spacious 
grate of iron, in the midst of the Round walk under 
the steeple, do lye eight statues in military habits.” 


But this could not have been the position of the | 


monuments when the Round was used as a church, 
the high altar perhaps standing in the midst. 


ing them now to the most effective site. 
to place them in the midst of the aisles of the 
Round than where they are; but why not place 
one in each of the intercolumniations, and the re- 


mainder on each side of the principal arch of the | 
chancel, in the part which connects the chancel and | 


the Round? In addition to the objections already 
stated, we append another, for the consideration of 
the Benchers, which is, that if the effigies are made 
to fill up the Round, that part can never yield ac- 
commodation for any portion of the congregation, as 
it might otherwise do if required. We, therefore, 
entreat the Benchers, for the sake of the architectural 
features of their church, of the sculptures themselves, 
of antiquarian propriety, and of picturesque beauty, 
not to terminate their successful and praiseworthy 
labours with such a mistake as this would be. 


There is a point of view under which the offence | 
of piratical reprinting has not yet, that we are aware | 


of, been considered—its injustice to the author’s 
genius, through the gross errors with which such 
reprints inevitably abound. The increasing com- 
petition in the bookselling trade makes it desir- 
able to be first in the market, whence galloping 
expedition and hideous inaccuracies, All question 
of literary property apart, this plague of errata is 
increasing daily, and in Belgium has already at- 
tained its acmé. We have lately seen editions of 








and which, under the special provisions of the treaty, 
opens to European energy and intelligence an unex- 
plored country. Already the Horticultural Society, 
always active and enterprising, has resolved to send 
out to that country Mr. Fortune, the Superintendent 
of the Hothouse Department in the Society’s Garden, 
and we have no doubt that so intelligent a botanist 
will soon reap a rich harvest—of fame for himself, 
and profit for his country. 

Mr. Mitchell’s company of French comedians 
commence their representations at the Prince’s The- 
atre on the 16th of January. The programme is 
even more inviting than that of last season ; and it 
ought not to be forgotten that Mr. Mitchell honour- 
ably keeps to his promises. Besides a company, in- 
cluding Mdlle. Forgeot, Mdlle. E. Prosper, Madame 
Doche, M. Cartigny, &c., he announces Madame 
Albert, Malle. Plessy, with all her pretty minauderies 
and superb costumes—M. Vernet, whose name is not 


| to be written without a laugh when we recollect * Le 
We) 
submit that these authorities only prove that the | 
original position must have been changed, and fur- | 
nish therefore, pro tanto, good grounds for remov- | 
Better far | 


Pére de la Débutante,’ which of course stands fore- 
most in his répertoire—Mdlle Déjazet—and_ that 
greatest of contemporary actors, M. Bouffé. If such 
a corps do not draw full houses, our public must be 
made of more unbending stuff than we imagine ; if 


| such performances do not improve the tone of our 


comic acting, English artists must be more prag- 
matical in the maintenance of their traditions than 
we hope to find them. While we are speaking of 
foreigners in English theatres, we must not forget a 
rumour of magnificent promise, that M. Duprez and 
Herr Staudigl are to appear together at Covent 
Garden during the coming season. 

That energeticand versatile dilettante, M. le Prince 
de la Moskowa, who seems to turn his hand to every 
species of occupation and adventure, and to succeed 
in all, is now, we are told, busily attempting to 
establish, in Paris, an institution similar to our own 
Ancient Concerts. There, too, musical taste seems 
to be taking a direction analogous ours. It is 
announced that the Christmas-day service at Notre- 
Dame will be sung, to music by Palestrina, Mar- 
cello, and Rink, by five or six hundred of the pupils 
who have received gratuitous -musical instruction in 
Paris: an unmistakable proof, by the way, of stea- 
diness and proficiency, not without its significance. 
The place of General Inspector of the singing schools, 
left vacant by the death of M. Wilhem, has been 
filled, by the appointment of his principal assistant, 
M. Hubert; and a subscription has been opened, 
and is rapidly increasing, for the purpose of raising a 
monument to the memory of the late dfrector. Con- 


Victor Hugo's last work, ‘Le Rhin,’ Frédéric Sou- | temporaneously with this, we read of dramatic per- 
lié’s *Sathaniel,’ Eugéne Sue’s ‘ Mathilde,’ and Cus- | formances by the pupils of the Conservatoire, on the 
tine’s * L’Espagne sous Ferdinand VII.,’ every one of | occasion of the distribution of prizes. Why is nothing 


which was crammed with the most ridiculous and 
misleading typographical blunders. Happily, such is 


of the sort ever attempted at our Royal Academy ? 
But, again, we may further ask, why we have no Pro- 


the inevitable tendency of this detestable “ industry.” | fessors of the dramatic art, such as form an essential 


In the Morning Chronicle report of the coroner's | 


inquest on Mary Bye, who perished in the late rail- 
road accident near Berkhamstead, it is stated that 
“the deceased was a person of more importance than 
was at first thought: she was, before her marriage, 


Mary Gray, who succeeded her sister, and became the | 


second nurse of Lord Byron, ‘gaining,’ says Mr. Moore, 
‘an influence over his mind against which he very rarely 


rebelled,’ though his mother had no influence over | 


him.” In this there appears to be some mistake. 
Moore says, that the second nurse, May Gray, on leay- 
ing hermistress‘sservice, returned to hernative country 
“ where she died about three years ago.” In one of 
her last illnesses she was attended by Dr. Ewing, of 
Aberdeen, who “noted down from her lips, all she 
could remember of his lordship’s early days.” Byron, 
it appears, gave her a watch, which was given by her 
husband to the Doctor. Moore further relates, 
that “ the same thoughtful gratitude was evinced by 
Byron towards the sister of this woman, his first nurse, 
to whom he wrote some years after he left Scotland.” 
If Mrs. Bye was one of these Grays, it must have 
been the first, and not the second nurse. Perhaps 
the story is altogether apocryphal. 

Wars and rumours of wars pass us by unheeded, 
but Peace often opens to literature and science sources 
of information from which nations benefit, though 
the channels are unseen, and the advantages unre- 
cognized in treaties, and unthought of by negotiators 
and statesmen. In this way, good, we hope, will 
result from the peace now established with China ; 





and important feature in the French establishment, 
where one department is under no less distinguished 
a person than Mdlle. Mars? Till some satisfactory 
answer can be given to this natural question, we need 
never look for a school of operatic artists. There 
were some passages, too, in the speech of M. de 
Keratry (the President of the Academy), at the late 
meeting for the distribution of prizes, which are 
worth transcribing, as announcing a new and import- 
ant feature in the institution. “ Each winter,” says 
the President, “ Government sends laureatesto Rome, 
at its own cost. It might, perhaps, be an improve- 
ment on this practice, if a residence at Milan, Naples, 
or even Venice, in which the art of music is more 
successfully cultivated, were especially prescribed, 
But, however this may be, these pupils, after in- 
dulging in hopes for themselves, and awakening 
those of their country, return to their homes, where 
they find no opportunity of bringing their talent into 
the light of day ; for, in truth, the two theatres to 
which alone they could have recourse, governed as 
they are by private speculation, can assist only in a 
very limited degree the production of compositions 
whose success is doubtful, while their mise en scéne 
is, of necessity, costly. Impressed with the difficulty 
of the position in which our young composers are 
thus placed, the royal commission, in whose name I 
have the honour to address you, has recommended 
to the Minister of the Interior to authorize, in this 
Hall, every three months, a lyrical performance, of 
which the music shall be composed by the Pen- 





sionaries of Rome, and publicly executed by thy 
young artists of the Academy. This institutio, 
would form a complement to our course of Musica) 
education—worthy of the government at whose 
it must be maintained, and securing to untried talent 
the opportunity of winning celebrity:—and it m, 
be hoped that the Chambers will not refuse a me 
derate grant for a purpose which will, at once, extr; 
cate our studious youth from a painful deception, 
and enhance the splendour of the establishment,” ’ 
A Danish Opera, with the euphonious title of 
‘Tordenskiold,’ composed by M. Salomon, is about 
to be represented at Copenhagen. It is time to ask 
what is doing in music in the North? We have hear 
of a Russian composer, M. Gabel, settled at Mog. 
cow, whose works for stringed instruments haye 
more than average merit and originality. We ar 
told, too, that he has written symphonies, Here j, 
another hint worth the attention of the Philharmonic 
Society. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and the Public are informed, that this esta, 
blishment WILL POSITIVELY BE CLOSED for the season, ad 
SATURDAY the 3st instant, when both Pictures, now exhibit: 
viz. THE VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, and THE SHRINE OF Tak 
NATIVITY, will be removed, and replaced by subjects of great 
novelty and interest. Open from 10 till 4. 


AFFGHANISTAN.—NOW OPEN, PANORAMA, Leicester. 
square, a comprehensive and interesting VIEW OF CABUL, includ. 
ing every object of interest in the city, the Bala Hissar, the rive; 
Cabul, with a distant view of the Himalaya Mountains and the Pas 
of Khurd Cabul, where the British army was so treacherously destroyed, 
The whole illustrated by numerous groups and figures descriptive of the 
manners of the Affghanese. The Views of the Battle of Waterloo, an 
of Jerusalem, remain open. 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—Consisting 
of objects exclusively Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any 
similar display in the known worid, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 
225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of fifty figures as large 
as life, all fac-similes, in their native costumes, from the highest 
mandarin to the blind mendicant; also many thousand specimens, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of more than thres 
hundred millien Chinese, is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Admit. 
tance, 2s. 6d.; Children under Twelve, ls. 























SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 12,—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. President, in the 
chair. 

1. Extract of a letter from Tripoli, giving hopes 
of valuable information from the interior of the coun. 
try, in consequence of the commercial intercourse 
which it is probable will be soon established. 

2. Extract of a letter from Panama, recommend- 
ing the exploration of a part of the Isthmus but little 
known. 

3. The President read a letter from Sir Woodbine 
Parish, on the subject of a very rare, if not unique, 
MS. plan of Pekin—that is, of the northern or Tartar 
City. Sir Woodbine had had the Chinese names 
translated by a member of the missionary establish. 
ment at Naples for the propagation of Christianity 
in China. The plan itself, however, could not be 
exhibited, as it had not been yet returned from 
Windsor. “ This plan, which would have been valu. 
able,” says Sir Woodbine Parish, “if our brave troops 
had been obliged to lay siege to Pekin, was brought 
from that city by a missionary who passed some years 
there, and who himself considered it as a very rare 
acquisition.” 

4. A communication from Dr. Beke was next read, 
dated Dima, 15th December, 1841, being the details 
of his route from Angolalla to Godjam.—Leaving 
Angolalla on the 19th of October, Dr. Beke proceeded 
towards Angorcha, in the country of Abbo Moale,a 
powerful Galla chief, who was eventually to provide 
for the traveller’s safe passage across the Abai (or 
Nile). The first part of the route lay through 
beautiful country, with numerous villages; but it 
afterwards became more barren, Having passed a 
stockade, and descended some basaltic rocks, a plain 
was crossed, and the hill fort of Dey was reached. 
This is the residence of the governor of Moratt, and 
is 7,887 feet above the sea, being 600 or 700 lower 
than Angolalla. This place is important, as being the 
key to the high country to the west, and commanding 
the mountain to the east. ‘There is only three roads 
by which it may be reached, and only one of them 
practicable for beasts of burthen. Having 1 
the Bersena river, and passing a country cultivated 
with pulse, tobacco, cotton, maize, &c., the route 
again became mountainous, and the traveller reached 
Wila, where he was hospitably entertained. From 
hence he proceeded on to Angorcha, at which place 
it appears gold has been lately found. From Al 
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ha Dr. Beke continued his route towards the 
‘Abai, passing, in his way, a country of varying cha- 
racter, but generally well cultivated, and having 
numerous towns and villages well peopled. Several 
streams were also crossed, whose valleys are de- 
seribed as deep and rough. Shortly after crossing 
the Djamma at a place where the breadth was thirty 
yards, and the greatest depth three feet, the traveller 
ascended to Dada, at a little distance beyond which 
the Abai became visible. On the 24th of November 
this river was reached. It is here 2,936 feet above 
the sea, which gives a fall of about a foot per mile 
for its course hence to the Mediterranean. The pas- 
sage of the river was effected in a most inconvenient 
manaer, and, what is worse, the loss sustained by the 
robberies of his pretended friends was very great, and 
the few articles not stolen were completely damaged 
by the wet. Having entered Godjam, his course was 
northerly. The country on both sides of the stream 
(which was not quite 200 yards wide, with a rapid 
current where crossed,) is described as similar, with 
a great deal of jungle, but no wild beasts. Continuing 
onwards, passing several villages, and being often 
robbed, Dr. Beke at last reached the Church of St. 
Abbo, and the plain country of Godjam ; proceeding 
along which, he says, he was without assistance: for 
while in Shoa it is impossible to move without the 
knowledge and permission of the Negiis, which latter 
secures assistance also ; here in Godjam every one is 
at liberty to go where he pleases; and, no permission 
being required of the authorities, no facilities are 
afforded by them. At length Dima was reached,— 
commonly known as Dima Gurgis, from the large 
monastery and church of St. George, which it con- 
tains. The town is large and well constructed, and 
the church the largest of the kind seen by Dr. Beke 
in Abyssinia. The disturbed state of the country 
prevented the immediate prosecution of the tra- 
veller’s explorations. A collection of geological spe- 
cimens from Abyssinia was laid upen the table. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 3.—Professor Wilson in the chair.—Major 
R. Wilbraham, and J. M. Macleod, Esq. were elected 
Resident Members. 

A letter from Lieut. Cunningham, of the Bengal 
Engineers, to Colonel Sykes was read, giving an 
account of the discovery and identification of the 
ancient city of Sankasya, mentioned as the kingdom 
of Kusadhwaja, in the ancient poem of the Ramayana. 
This city is noticed by Fa Hian, the Chinese tra- 
veller of the fifth century, by the name of Seng-kia- 
shi; and he professes to have seen there the ladder 
by which Buddha came down from heaven. The 
site of this city has hitherto been unknown. Rémusat, 
inthe French translation of Fa Hian’s travels, suggests 
that it isin the district of Farrakhabad, in the Doab ; 
and Wilson agrees with him. Lieut. Cunningham, 
in an attempt to trace the route of the Chinese tra- 
vellers, was so fortunate as to find the ruins of the 
lost capital, at a spot twelve kos from Farrakhabad, 
and twenty-five from Kanouj, on the north, or left 
bank of the Kali Nadi; (a kos is about two miles). 
A village of about sixty houses, standing on a mound 
which has once been a fort, in the midst of the an- 
cient city, still retains the name of Samkassa, by 
which Sankasya is called in Pali writings ; and this 
Village is surrounded on all sides, within a circuit of 
six miles, by a succession of lofty ruined mounds of 
brick and earth, said to be the wrecks of the ancient 
city. The Manshi, employed by Lieut. Cunningham, 
wasstruck with wonder at theirextent; and exclaimed 
that they were larger than Kanouj. One of the 
Tuined mounds was eighty feet in height, and was 
surmounted by a temple of Siva, erected two cen- 
turies ago by a Gosain, whose descendant still 
resides there. It is built of those old bricks of large 
size, which are found wherever Buddhistical remains 
exist. An interesting portion of the ruins is a small 
mound of bricks dedicated to the worship of the Naga, 
or snake, where the women of the village go in pro- 
cession yearly, pray for rain, and make offerings of 
milk, which they pour on the spot. This is, without 
doubt, the dragon of Fa Hian, which appeared once 
@ year, from whose favour the people of Seng-kia-shi 
obtained genial rains. It is said that Raja Jaya- 
chandra, of Kanouj, marched against Samkassa in 
1183 a.p., razed it to the ground, and ploughed it 
Up into fields at the instigation of the envious Brah- 





mans. The tradition is countenanced by the fact 
that the whole is now ploughed up, the bricks piled 
up along the borders of the fields ; that ancient coins 
are frequently found there; and that there are no 
vestiges whatever of Mohammedan occupation of any 
kind. Lieut. Cunningham describes, also, some ruins 
which he believes to be Buddhistical at the old town 
of Malawan, on the road from Mathura to Samkassa. 
They consist of squared kunker stones, piled upon 
solid foundations of large bricks. Several stone 
Buddhistical figures lie about the mounds; one isa 
seated figure with the hands laid flat in the lap; and 
is attended by a small erect figure on each side,—a 
Buddha and his Buddhisatwas. A red stone, of five 
feet long, has the two recumbent lions, which are the 
commonest ornaments of the pedestals of Buddhistical 
figures. Several other remains of Buddhism, at 
Kanouj, and other places, were observed by Lieut. 
Cunningham, who remarks on the facility with which 
vast discoveries might be made in India by a person 
going leisurely about the country, instead of marching 
through it on duty, as was his case, without the pos- 
sibility of a single halt; and concludes with an ex- 
pression of his conviction of the importance and 
utility of making such discoveries. 

A short paper, by Dr. Royle, was then read, ‘ On 
the Identification of the Onycha of the Greeks with 
the Nakhi of India.’ These two wordsin the respective 
languages signify a nail ; and the latter, at least, de- 
signates a substance sold as a perfume in India. It 
is stated to be the operculum of the shell of the 
Strombus lentiginosus, or of the Pleurotoma Baby- 
lonie and Pleurotoma trapezii, turriculated shells of 
the Indian seas. It is not a substance of much im- 
portance, but has been used as a perfume; and is 
supposed to be the schecheleth, or onycha, of Exodus, 
¢c. xxx. v. 34, which is directed to be mixed with gal- 
banum, stacté, and frankincense, for the purpose of 
making a perfume; though the Arabic version /adana, 
might suggest that gum ladanum is meant. The 
Arabic authors mention it by the name of Azfar al tib, 
or the fragrant nail ; and Avicenna describes it as like 
a nail, and exhaling a sweet, aromatic smell. He 
says it is brought from the Red Sea and Gulf of 
Persia ; and quotes Dioscorides for further informa- 
tion. Dioscorides describes the onycha as the lid of 
a shell found in the nard-bearing lakes of India; and 
says that its smell is as though the animal had fed 
upon nard. He further states that the best sort is 
brought from the Red Sea; and -that another is called 
Babylonian. The smell of the substance is described 
by Europeans as somewhat fishy, as might be sup- 
posed from its origin; but it is mentioned in the 
Amera Cosha among odoriferous drugs. 





LinygEan Society.—Dec. 6.—E. Forster, Esq., 
inthe chair. Mr. Reeve exhibited a Panopeea aldro- 
vanda, which had been taken from the sea, off Mes- 
sina. The shell has been long known, but only three 
or four specimens of the animal have ever been taken. 
From one extremity of the shell to the end of the 
proboscis it measured two feet ; the proboscismeasured 
about eight inches. Mr. Ralph presented aspecimen 
of the fruit of Jatropha multifida, exhibiting the pe- 
culiar character of thealbumen and embryo. Mr. 
Quekett exhibited specimens of Ergot on Rye, 
which had been produced by watering the plants of 
Rye with water containing the sporules of Ergotetia 
diffused through it. Mr. Hassall read a paper on 
the developement and reproduction of fresh-water 
Conferve. The principal points of the paper were— 
1, that in their growth the Conferve increased by 
the developement of cells at their extremity ; 2, that 
each cell continued, during the whole existence of 
the plant, to develope itself both longitudinally and 
laterally—and this is why the species of Confervee 
cannot be characterized by the size or form of their 
cells ; 3, that an increase of the cells takes place by 
the bursting of the membrane of the cell, and the 
folding in and union of the broken edges, forming a 
double septum. 


Society or Arts.—Dec. 14.—G. Moore, Esq. 
V.P., in the chair—A paper by Mr. A. Smith was 
read, ‘On the Properties of Wire, as applied in 
the Manufacture of Rope for Standing Rigging, 
Lightning Conductors, Cables, &c.’ After some 
preliminary remarks, on the increment of strength, 
as compared with the diminution of bulk, resulting 


from the processes of drawing and annealing the 





‘wire, Mr. Smith gave a table of the strength of tingle 


wires of various gauges, the breaking weights having 
been obtained by experiment with the testing ma- 
chine. This was followed by a table of tests of the 
comparative strengths of the government hempen 
rope and Mr. Smith's wire rope, from experiments 
ordered by the Admiralty in March, 1837. Another 
table gave the comparative size, with the weight and 
cost per fathom, of iron-wire rope, hempen rope, and 
chain of equal strength. The general results are, 
that standing rigging of wire-rope, of equal strength 
with the hempen rope, one-third of the size and half 
the weight, may be fitted at about two-thirds of the 
cost. In the nautical statistics of Mr. Smith’s paper, 
it is stated, in reference to the advantages of a re- 
duced surface of rigging, that “the standing rigging 
now fitted in Her Majesty’s Navy, presents a surface 
of upwards of 800,000 square feet, which is about 
equal to the surface of the sails of twenty-four first- 
class frigates,"—and, in reference to the disadvan- 
tages of the absorption of moisture by hempen rope, 
that “ one fathom of hempen rope, about three inches 
in circumference, will absorb half a pound weight of 
water, and will contract one inch in length. The 
standing and running rigging of a first-rate measures 
about 30,000 fathoms, and will consequently, when 
wet, contract in length, on an average, about 833 
yards, or nearly half a mile, and will absorb about 
seven tons of water, which, being principally carried 
aloft, will materially affect her sailing,” &c. Mr. 
Smith explained the construction of an apparatus 
termed a “screw lanyard,” which he substitutes for 
the ordinary lanyards and dead-eyes of the shrouds, 
for the purpose of tightening the wire-rope rigging. 
It consists ofa piece of Russell's wrought-iron tubing, 
with a screw at each end, working in right and left 
screwed sockets. The ship's lightning conductor is 
described asa copper-wire rope securely fitted to the 
trucks and mast-head caps, and descending from the 
top-gallant and top-masts down the rigging and over 
the ship’s side, where it is inserted in a copper-plate, 
in contact with the sheathing below the water-line, 
&c. That part of Mr. Smith's communication which 
relates to the construction of wire-rope bridges; &c. 
was postponed to the next meeting. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
. Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 
. Statistical Society, 8. 
Institute of British Architects, 8. 
- Linnean Society, 8. 
Chemical Society, 8. 

. Society of Arts, s.—Mr. A. Smith ‘On Wire Rope Bri 
Military and other purposes.’—Mr. Higgs ‘On a 
chord for teaching Singing.’ 

Microscopical Society, 8. 

. Royal Society, 4 p. 8. 
Numismatic Society, 7. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
On Monday will be performed, KING JOHN, from the Text of Shak - 


speare. 

Tuesday, the new Tragedy, by T. Westland Marston, Esq., called 
THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER. The Earl of Lynterne, Mr. 
Phelps ; Afordaunt, Mr. Macready; Mabe/, Miss Helen Faucit. 

Wednesday, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Thursday THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER, being the last Night 
of the Company's performing before Christmas. 

Dryden and Purcell’. Opera of KING ARTHUR will be acted every 


vening. 
On Monday, December 26th, the Theatre will reopen with a PLAY; 
succeeded - the New Grand Christmas Pantomime, to be called, 
I 


HARLEQUIN WILLIAM TELL: OR THE GENIUS OF THE 
RIBSTON PIPPIN. 





Drury Lane.— The Patrician’s Daughter’ is a 
revival by Mr. Marston of the experiment made by 
Moore, in ‘The Gamester,’ and by Lillo, in ‘ George 
Barnwell,’ and other works, to make contemporary 
persons and occurrences the theme of tragedy ; with 
this difference, that Mr. Marston’s drama is not 
only written in blank verse, instead of prose, but is 
the production of a poetical mind. Though it was 
favourably received, and its representation excited 
some sympathy in the softer sex, we cannot regard 
this success as demonstrative of the suitableness of 
modern subjects as materials for tragedy, or ‘The 
Patrician’s Daughter’ as anything more than a 
clever mistake. The example of Shakspeare—who 
is at last discovered to have been a consummate 
master of the dramatic art, as well as a wonderful 
poet—and other great spirits of the drama, is against 
the attempt. Such authorities will, perhaps, have 
more weight than argument, though the reason is so 





obvious that we are surprised it should have escaped 
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observation: it is found in the very nature of the 


tragic drama, of which the supernatural and ‘the 
heroic are elements; for passion, however intense, 
resulting in a catastrophe of the most fatal kind, is 
not sufficient to produce that exalted state of feeling 
which lifts the mind above the common concerns of 
life: the human interest arising fren individual suf- 
fering, is only the link of the chain that connects the 
sublime sources of awe and terror with our own ex- 
perience, bringing home to our own bosoms the suf- 
ferings— 
Of poor humanity's afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 

‘The Patrician’s Daughter’ is not, in fact, a tragedy, 
but a grave conversational comedy, with improbable 
incidents of a disagreeable kind, and a painful end- 
ing; the characters are unreal and undignified, who 
talk in a stilted style, neither modern nor ancient, 
something between prose and poetry, and who do 
nothing. The author’s intention is to represent the 
conflict of the aristocratic and democratic principles, 
his sympathies being evidently strongest on the po- 
pular side; yet so ill has he managed the strife, 
that the patrician, as well as his daughter, who is 
the victim, attracts respect, if not admiration, while, 
on the contrary, the hero of democracy excites 
unmitigated aversion and disgust. The plot is 
simple, and the characters few. Edgar Mordaunt— 
not a plebeian name, by the way—who has gained 
celebrity as a poet and orator, and aspires to be a 
statesman, proposes for the hand of Mabel, the only 
daughter of the Earl of Lynterne, whose ancestry 
dates from the Norman conquest : he is rejected with 
scorn, on account of his plebeian origin, though the 
lady secretly loves him, and for this insult he 
threatens to be revenged. After a lapse of years, he 
renews his suit, and his pretensions being backed by 
the honour of knighthood and his political import- 
ance, he is accepted : the wedding guests are assem- 
bled to hear the marriage settlements read, when the 
bridegroom rises and refuses to marry the lady, mak- 
ing a long and violent speech, and avowing his vindic- 
tive purpose. The poor girl dics broken-hearted ; 


but not before she and her father had forgiven Mor- | 


daunt, they having learnt from the confession of her 
conscience-stricken aunt that Mordaunt’s motives in 
seeking her hand at first had been misrepresented. 


The man who could cherish so long such a base re- | 


venge, cannot have the noble nature which Mordaunt 


is represented to possess ; and for a fatal catastrophe | 


to follow such a paltry scheme, so outrageously exe- 
cuted, is shocking to the sense of propriety. The 
aunt’s conduct, too, is as improbable as that of Mor- 
daunt, and the characters of the earl and his daughter 
are inconsistent. The performance is effective, sct- 


ting aside the palpable absurditics of situation and | 
behaviour ; for such a proceeding as that of Mordaunt | 
would not be tolerated in any society, much less in | 


the highest circles. The actors, too, Mr. Phelps ex- 


cepted, have not the manners and deportment of | 


gentlemen ; indeed, the violence of tragic utterance 


is as much at variance with the restraint which the | 


usages of society place upon the expression of 
emotion, as the modern costume is with the artificial 
dignity of tragedy: the very tones and attitudes of 
Mr. Macready, as Mordaunt, are violations of conven- 


tional propriety. ‘This, alone, proves the unfitness | 


of a modern scene for tragic passion, even though the 
discrepancy could be reconciled, that it reduces tra- 


gedy to the condition of comedy, by involving the | 


representation of manners and the expression of con- 
ventional modes of thought and feeling. Miss If. 
Faucit excites an interest in the heroine, Mabel, by 
her earnest vivacity in the lighter, and her strong 
emotion in the more impassioned passages; a fer- 


vour, indeed, pervades her whole performance, with- | 


out infringing upon lady-like decorum, Mrs. War- 
ner, as the aunt, is dignified and impressive ; her 
confession of guilt is a vivid picture of the agony of 
remorse. The prologue, written by Mr. Charles 
Dickens, with point and feeling, isadmirably spoken 
by Mr. Macready. The scenic accessories are mag- 
nificent, and in fine taste; but it would be a great 
improvement if the set scenes were presented with- 
out the moving in and out of furniture. 





MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Nov. 28.—The greater 
part of this sitting was occupied with a communication 


chemical bodies, and with reading other purely 
chemical and medical papers.—Dec. 5.—A Report 
was read on the new process of M. Gaubert for com- 
posing and distributing printing types. (The commis- 
sion, whilst it does all honour to the genius and 
labour of theinventor, has carefully abstained from any 
observation as to the economical results to be antici- 
pated from its adoption.—A_ paper on the education 
of animals, particularly the dog, was presented by 
M. Léonard. This gentleman enters at great length 
into the history of all the celebrated learned dogs, 
and lays down rules for the information of those 
persons who have sufficient patience to bring out all 
the instinctive powers of this friend and companion 
of man. 

Etching Club—In your journal of the 10th inst. in refer- 
ence to a series of Mlustrations of the Songs of Shakspear, 
by the Etching Club, you say ‘* they are to be executed in 
the same size as those to Goldsmith's ‘ Deserted Village,” to 
be completed by Ist January next.” Permit me to mention, 
that the edition of the *‘ Deserted Villlage’ was executed ow 
plates 93 inches by 63 inches ; the present plates are 12 inches 
by 83 inches : the forthcoming finished etchings are on an 
enlarged scale, as compared with those of the ‘ Deserted 
Village.’—I have the honour, Xe. 

The Great Northern Steamer.—This ship, which 
was launched at Londonderry, some time since, has 
completed her machinery, and may shortly be ex- 
pected to arrive in the river Thames. The Great 
Northern is upwards of 1500 tons burthen, and is 
fitted with Smith’s screw propeller, driven by engines 
of 350 horse power. She is fully rigged, carrying 
precisely the same mast, yards, and canvas, as an 
ordinary sailing ship of similar tonnage. ‘The steam 
power in this instance is considered as merely an 
auxiliary, to be used in calms, contrary winds, &e. 

Steam-baked Bread, & la Vienna.—It has been 
known for some time at Vienna that if the hearth ofan 
oven be cleaned with a moistened wisp of straw, bread 
baked therein immediately afterwards presents a much 
| better appearance, the crust having a beautiful yellow 
tint. It was thence inferred that this peculiarity 
must be attributed to the vapour, which being con- 
densed on the roof of the oven, fell back on the bread. 
At Paris, in order to secure with certainty so desira- 
blean appearance, the following arrangement is prac- 
| tised :—The hearth of the oven is laid so as to form 
an inclined plane, with a rise of about 11 inches in 
three feet, and the arch roof is built lower at the end 
| nearest the door, as compared with the furthest 
extremity. When the oven is charged, the entrance 
is closed with a wet bundle ofstraw. By this arrange- 
ment the steam is driven down on the bread, and a 
golden yellow crust is given to the bread, as if it had 
been previously covered with the yolk of an egg.— 
Annals of Chymistry. 

The Mignonette, Reseda odorata, now naturalized 
to our climate, is a native of Barbary. Many years 
since it was introduced to the South of France, where 
it was welcomed by the name of mignonette—little 
darling. This favourite plant, brought to England 
in 1742, is noticed by Cowper, in his * Task 7° — 

The sashes fronted with a range 
| Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed, 





| 


The Frenchman's darling. 
Sir Walter Scott was in error when he introduced it 
into his novel, ‘The Fortunes of Nigel,’ as decora- 
ting the London windows during the reign of James I. 
| —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
| Sad, if true.—The following story is from Galig- 
nani, “A short time ago a melancholy event took 
place in the theatre at Leghorn. A player on the 
bass, named Gemminiani, wishing to make his talent 
known to the public, announced that he was to play 
a piece between the acts of the opera. The connois- 
| seurs, however, thought but lightly of his talent, and 
assembled to laugh at the performance. When the 
poor artist was playing the rondeau of Lucia on a 
single string,conversation, laughter, and noise drowned 
the sound of the instrument. 
extreme emotion, and at last his agitation became so 
great, that he could no longer do justice to his powers. 
When he arrived at the phrase— Tu delle gioje in seno, 
io della morte (Thou hast joy in thine heart, and I 
death), he let the instrument drop, remained a mo- 
ment motionless, and then fell heavily on the stage ! 
The people of the theatre rushed from the side-scenes, 
and bore him off. Medical aid was applied, but in 
vain, he was dead !” 





To Corresponvents.—B, M.—J, E. C.—G. W.—S8. K. C. 
—A. B.—received. 


by M. Pelouze, on the comparative weights of certain 
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The following WORKS are now ready; 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; 


Or, the JOURNEYS, ADVENTURES, and IMPRIgoy. 
MENTS of an ENGLISHMAN in an attempt to circulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 


By GEORGE BORROW, Author of ‘ The Gypsies in Spain.’ 
3 vols. post gvo. 27s. 


JOSLAIL. 
By the Author of ‘Gideon, the Man of Mighty Valour, 
Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Ill. 
POPULAR EVIDENCES OF 
CILRISTIANITY. 


By WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D. 


Late Prof. of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford; 
Author of * Christian Morals,’ ‘ Introduction to the 
Dialogues of Plato,’ &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Iv. 
THE JEWESS: a True Story. 
By the Author of ‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ 
With a Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ve 
APHORISMS and REFLECTIONS: 

A Miscellany of Thought and Opinion. 


Post 8vo. 12s. 


vi. 


LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 
In the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 
Second Edition, revised, and compressed into 3 vols. 
8vo. 36s. 
Vil. 
HISTORY of INDIA: 
The HINDOO and MAHOMEDAN PERIODS. 

By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPIINSTONE. 

With Map. 


Socond Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 3s. 


Vill. 


CHEMICAL MANIPULATION ; 


Being INSTRUCTIONS to STUDENTS in CILEMISTRY, 
on the Methods of performing Experiments of D t 
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tion or Research with accuracy and success. 
By MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S. 
Third Edition, revised, 8yo. 18s. 


Ix. 
THE NESTORIANS, or LOST TRIBES, 
Their MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CEREMONIES; 


With SKETCHES of TRAVEL in ANCIENT ASSYRIA, 
ARMENIA, MEDLA, and MESOPOTAMLA. 


By ASAHEL GRANT, M.D. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, feap. Bvo. 6s. 
xX. 


TURF—and ROAD. 
By NIMROD. 
Illustrated with Plates, by ALKEN and others. 
Post 8vo. 


THE CILASE 


Second Edition, with additional Woodcuts. 
(Next week.) 


XL. 
GLEANINGS in NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 

Fifth Edition, abridged and adapted for Schools. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. Gs. Gd. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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This dayi is published, in Svo. price 
COLLECTION of REMARKABLE CHA- 
RITIES, and OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS, extracted from 

the Reports made by oe Comemaianens for Inquiry into Cha- 
rities ab England ane pi. EDWARDS. 
J. B. Nichols % Son, 25, Fusmament-ctvect. 





_———~jn a few days will be published, pric 
HE SECOND PART ofa TREA’ TISE on the 
GAME of CHESS OW LEWIS: King’s Knight's Game. 


First Series of Lessons in Chess for Beginners ; 
ery move. Price 7s. By W. Lewi 
with Reasons for every tilly & Co. £3, Cornhill, 
WM. MULREADY, R.A. 
NEW Edition of GOLDSMITH’S VICAR 
of WAKEFIELD, with Thirty-two Designs by WM. 
MULREADY, R. Ai. engraved by 308 N THOMPSON, will be 
s. Small d4to.1 guinea. 
published in s few d = Voorst, 1, Bitefnosterrow. 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 7. 


A= of FAITH, DEVOUT EXERCISES, 








NETS. 
and SONNE Sir AUBREY DE VERE 
William Bic whey Publisher, 177. oui, 
Just published, in 8vo. price l4s. 
N INQUIRY into the PRINCIPLES of 
N pare and HUMAN Dury 
a B Gaouce nAmeey, B.M . ib, & 
on the Distribution of Wealt c. 
Author of titan Pickering. Publisher, Piccadilly. 
Just published, in foolscap 8vo. pr ce 5s 
UTLINE of the LAWS THOUGHT. 
William Pickering, London ; W iim Groh Oxford. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price |! o 
0 TRIUMPHE! A SONG of ‘Vic’ rORY. 
ted t Rejoicing Public 
DedicVilliamn Bicke ring, P Publisher, Piccadilly. 
ELEGANT PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON, 
ICKERING'S ALDINE EDITION of the 
BRITISH POETS, beautifully printed in foolscap Svo. 
with Portraits, price 5s. cloth; or bound in morocco, 10s. 6 
each volume. 
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Surrey Wil item Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





ey *3 VIEWS IN RICHMON a 
This day is published, in folio, price 3/. 
SERIES of VIEWS of the MOST PIC- 
TURESQUE eT in RICHMONDSHIRE. From 
Prewiegs | hy J. URNER, Esq. R. A. and J. BUCKLER, 
Esq. A. In 32 A Ph, “aan in the best style of art, by 
the A ‘eminent Engravers. With Descriptions by the Rev. 
* * WHITAKER, L.L.D. 
few Proof Impressions, on India paper, may be had, price 


“London: J. _B. Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


THE GREEK ARTICLE, 
t published, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. ¢ 
Hat IS THE POWER of the ‘GREEK 
TICLE, and how wT it he expressed in the ENG- 
LISH VERSION of re NE +. a SNT ? 
___ Printed for Taylor. & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 
This day is published, By eat price 18s. 6d., with a copious Index 


hree volumes, 
issue R'S 





HISTORY of ROME, 

Translated by WILLIAM SMITH, Ph. bd. 

and LEONHARD acgese TZ, Ph. D. 

Recently published, 
The Third Edition of Volumes I. and IT., each 16s. 
Printed we Taylor & Walton, 28, U, peer Hower street. 
10 large volumes, 8vo. price 7/. 15s. 
HE HTS TORY OF. EUROPE, 


COMMENCEMENT or THE JERENCHL BEVOLOT ION 
O THE B! DAL OF W 





and 
their  CONNEXION ‘ith HUMAN HAPPINESS. *» vols. 


8vo. 
vai Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, 





NEW tage ba ot cee 


1 8vo. price ls. . 
FATHER'S" 1 ETTERS T ‘oO HIS SON, 
he Apostolic Rite of CONFIRMATION, as adminis- 
tered in the Chure . of England. 
B OENDEL L TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul" 8 c Churebyard, and Ww aterloo-place. 


NEANDER’ S$ LIFE OF ST. BERNARD. 
In small §vo. price 7s 
HE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 
translated from the ag of DR. AUGUSTUS 
NEANDER, Fostoeset of Theology in the o pirentty of Berlin. 
ATILDA W TRENC 
Rivingtons, St. MA Churchyard, and. , 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 6¢ 
ERBERT TRESHAM; a T ale of the GREAT 
REBELLION, 
y the Rev. J. M. NEALE 
holar of Trinity C college, | c — 


Late Sel 
«Bivingtons. St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
enson, Cambridge. 


NEW VOLUME OF PLAIN SERMONS 
P In 8v0. = 6s. 6d. the Fourth Volume of 








LAI SERMONS. 


Ri By FRE ame dS the ‘TRACTS for the TIMES.” 
P jvingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, na Waterloo-place ; and 
arker, Oxford. whom may 


V ols. I. II. and IIL, price "bs, 6d. each. 
No, 25 will be published on January Ist, price 1s. 





JENYNS’S WHITE'S SELBORNE. 
a few days will be we SA a new edition of a 
HE Nw TURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE, 
by the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M. A. with Notes 
by the oo LEONARD JENYNS, M.A, F. L.S. &c. In feap. 
8vo. with 26 Illustrations, 7s. 
John Van Qcsnet, 1, Paternoster-row. 





a CHANNING, 
ay is published, IN) el 


A* N AT TE MPT to DELI NEATE the CIIA- 

RACTER of the Rev. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 

D.b., of Boston, in the United States of America, antely de 

ceased, as a Writer, Philanthropist and Divine : ina SERMON, 

preac hed in the mew Gravel-pit Meeting-house, Hackney, on 
Sunday, Nov. 13, 18 

by ROBERT ASPLAND. 

With an fypendix, consisting of Extracts from Dr. C hanning's 

Works, and Note 


London : John Green, 121, Newgate-street. 


R. LOVER’S NEW WORK— 


On the Ist of January, 1843, price One Shilling, Part I. of 


Or ACCOUNTS of Irish Heirs ‘furnished to the Public Monthly 
by SAMUEL LOVER, Accountant for Irish Inheritances, 
with Characteristic Illustrations by the Author. 

London: Frederick Lover, Paternoster-row; and Richard 

Groombridge, 





Now on” the 3rd edition, price 2s. 6d., ny J enlarged, as 
rformed at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
pue PATR ICIAN’S DAUGHTER: 
A reegs {DY, in Five 
WES LAND Mattson. 
Also by the same Author 5s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
GERALD: A DRAMATIC POEM, and other 
P 
ppaiiion C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street; and all 
OoKsEe 
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APTISMAL REGEN ER K PION and SACRA- 
MENTAL JUSTIFICATION, not the Doctrine of the 
English Church; in a yer addressed to the Lord Bishop of 
London, by the Rev. J. T. HOLLOWAY, D.D., Minister of 
Fitzroy Chapel. 
London: J. Watchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


“TYM Ms’s CHEAP COUNTY HISTORIES. 
This rit 5 PEN ed, in a neat small 8vo, vol ume, pric e 5s. bds. 
MPEN Lat th M of the ANCII and 
on ge TATE of the COUNTY of MIDDLESEX, 
LONDON, and WESTMINSTER 
By SAML E L TYMMS. 
Being the Seventh Volume of the F amily Topographer. 
The whole work consiste of seven volumes, but either may be 
had separately, = appropriate title-pages, 5s. each. 
_J.1 B. Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


‘DISEASES or bene 
ust published, in feap. 8vo > Gx. Gd. 
HY sic AL DIAG NOSIS” of "DISE: ASES of 
the LUNGS. By W. WALSIIEF, M.D., Professor of 
Pathological Anatomy in v - a rsity Colles ze, London; Physi- 
cian to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest. 
‘rinted for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, U peer cenesite et 


a z= NGS. 





wee 
TARY of a P RISONER. ‘in AFFGHANIS- 
7 AN; with Notes of the Operations which gave rise to 
the Secon of Cabul by the British soe and of its dis- 
astrous retreat towards nadie in January, 
By Lieut. VINCENT EYRE, Pease “Artillery, 
Late De Paty Commissary _ of Ordnance at Cabul. 
n Marray, Albemarle-street. 


LADY BULWER’S NEW Work. 





Now he at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post &vo. 
Bre Xf CAPPELLO; 
N HISTORICAL epee E. 
ay BULWE op hor r of Cheveley.’ 

: uc 


— Unpublished Play, 


"Tw 
Edward FP ull, Sablahee oa L oe 19, Holles-street. 





his day is published, 12mo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
pu. AGENTS of CIVILIZATION ; : a Series 
of Lectures. By WILLIAM MACCALL. 
Contents. 
. introdactory 
> ero 
>: ved Poet 
. The Priest 
. The Artist 
London : 


. The Prophet 

The Philosopher 

The Apostle 

lb : he Martyr 

Conclusion, 

John Green: 121, Neseate. street. 
day is publist 


T= BRITISII "AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 


No. XXVIII. 

-W Nevdeworth' 's Poems of Early and Late Years. 
nch Law. 
; Rossetti’s Mistero Platonico. 
Life of Admiral Keppel. 
Character and Works of Géthe. 
The Sedili of Naples. 
Story on Equity Jurisprude nee. 
State of the Nation.—The Ministry. 

9. Austria,— het .% pulation and Resources. 
London : R.'& J aylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet- street. 


SIR HENRY POTTINGER, Barr. Jearly 
ready, 2nd edition of the PORTRAIT of SIR HENRY, 

from Lawrence's Picture, in the possession of Lady Pottinger. 
Price—Proofs, 10s. 6d. ; Prints, 3s. 

The New Year's Gift for 18 43; a large work, 
qoutaiaing 25 of the choicest Works of Landseer, Newton, Sir 

Lawrence, Hayter, Briggs, &c. Part 1, 18s.; Part 2, 10s, 6d. 
Back Part contains 25 Plates. 

Dickinson & Son, ud, N New Bond-street. 


st published, with Fifteen Plates. price 22. 

HE ‘PHILOSOPHICAT, TRANS: ACTIONS 
of the ROYAL SOCIE ry OF LONDON for 1842, Part IT., 

containing Papers ny JOHN F. Daniell, ho aot Sec. RLS. 
William Addison Esc Wm. —— Harr + Robert 
Lee, M.D. F.R.S. Sir John Fr. » Herschel, ‘Bart. e iM F.R.S. 
or Scott Bow Esq. “E R.S, ; James D. Forbes, f'sq. 
F.R.S.; and Sauen oe M.D.; with Meteorological Tables, 

Ju oer to June, 1842. 

he whole =f the Royal Socicty'’s Publications are sold by 
Kk. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Ficet-street, London, 
Printers to the. an Society. 


cues» COURSE OF GER MAN = UITION. 
u lished this day, 12mo. 6s. 6d. ¢ 1. 
HE ED GLISHM ANS F iRST. "GE RMAN 
BOOK; containing a Guide to Spelling and Pronunciation; 
a Progressive Reader; and a Concise Grammar: arranged on 
an entirely new plan, ‘caleu lated to facilitate the progress of the 
Student. By LUDWIG SC HW ABE, Professor of the German 
Language. 
The Three Parts separately, as follow :— 
A Concise Grammar; intended as an Introduc- 
tion to Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning to ) Read, Write, 
oth 
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and Speak German in Six Months. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
A Guide to German Spelling and Pronunciation. 
12mo. 2s. cloth. x 
Progressive German Reader; containing a 
Selection of Amusing and Instructive Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse, rane e best German Authors. 12mo., 2s. 6d. cloth, 
ond on; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 








SPLENDID CHRISTMAS ee a ae 
Now ready, handsomely bound in morocco, 31s. 
NALLERY OF BYRON BEAUTIES.— 
A series of Portraits of the Heroines of Lord Byron's 
Poems, from Drawings by the most eminent artists. Beauti- 
fully engraved. Super royal Svo. very elegantly bound in 
morocco, 3ls. 6d. ; or highly coloured, < 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
NEW AND VERY CEASE NOW. OF HOOD'S BEST 
dy, in 7 
HIMS\ and “ODDITIES, By Tomas Hoop, 
Author of‘ ‘The Comic Aunual.’ New edition, with all 
the Illustrations. The original price was One Ouinea. 
Tilt x Bogue, Fleet-street. 


F UN FOR C URIST MAS. 
ow ready, in foolscap 8vo. 
TH COMIC ALMANA C1843; with Twelve 
F. Enwravings by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, “and many other 

ustrations, 

“Inimitably rich! Such a balf-crown’s worth of fun and 
humour was never given to the public.""— Literary Gazette. 

‘Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 


PY NCH; or, the LONDON HARIVARE, 
is published every Saturday. Pric 
a*” The THIRD Vol. will be ysblishedo on the 26th inst. 
UNCH'S ALMANACK will be published on 
the 3istinstant. And 
UNCIT'S POCKET-BOOK is now on sale, 
price 3s, 6d. roan tuck. 
Office, 13, Wellington-street ; and sold by all Booksellers. | 


EPICURE ‘Ss ALMANACK FOR wr 
ready, in a pocket volume, price 2s. 6d. t 
rice RE'S ALMANACK and DIRECTORY 
for 1843; containing a Calendar of the various Dishes in 
Season during each Month: with a Collection of Original and 


choice Recipes. 
By BENSON E. HILL, Esq. 
London: J. How, 132, Fleet-street. 














WELL ADAPTED FOR NEW YEAR GIFTS, 
ODD'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 
KNIGHTAGE, comprehending all the changes of the 
recent additions and alterations consequent upon Births, 
Deaths, Marriages and Promotions. Fcap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 


7 INGDOM’S SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT; 
exhibiting the Mode of Addressing Persons of every 
Degree of Rank. 7th edition, corrected, 18mo. 4s. cloth. 


RITER’S and STUDENTS GRAMMAR 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; on the Model of 
Cobpets) * but divested of all political allusions. Royal isma, 


cloth 
W RITER'S and STUDENT'S ASSISTANT ; 
or, a Compendious Dictionary of English Synonyms. 
New edition, improved, royal i8mo. 3s. cloth. 


EIGHTLEY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 


in acompendious form. 3 vols. 8vo. MU. lls. 6d, 


NORTON'’S GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. 3thick vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. cloth. 


ICTIONARY of ENGLISH QUOTATIONS 
from the BRITISH POETS, 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 


OORE’S DICTIONARY of FOREIGN and 
CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS, with English Transla- 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ADAPTED FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, ETC, 
YHE MODERN POETS and ARTISTS of 
GREAT BRITAIN; being Selections from the Modern 
Poets, illustrated by 43 engravings from the first-rate modern 
artists. Forming the third series of the Book of Gems, Edited 
by S.C. IIALL. With Original Biographies. 8vo., price One 


I og 
(Caavcens POEMS MODERNIZED. 


By Worpsworrtn and others, 7 Introduction, by R. 
H. Horns, &c. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. clot 


ISS MITFORD'S OUR VILLAGE; Sketches 
of Rural Character and Scenery, With numerous wood. 

cuts. 3 vols. half-morocco, 2is, 
EDDING’S HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 


of MODERN WINES. 2nd edition, with additions, 8vo., 
poe highly-finished wood engravings, by Baxter, 16s. cloth, 


HE CONDITION and HISTORY of the 
FINE ARTS in GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, B 

W. B. Sansrigtp Taytor, Curator of the Living Mode 

Academy, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo0, with wood-cuts, price 21s. cloth, 


UVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 16 vols, 
with 814 engravings. Trans'ated by E. Gairritn, F.A. &. 


and others. Demy 8vo. 12 guineas; royal 8vo. coloured, 24 
guineas ; demy 4to. India proof, 24/. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


tions, 
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21 vols. price 5s. each, bound in cloth, 
ALPY'S COMPLETE HISTORY of ENG- 
LAN By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. The 
Continuation im a a of George the Third to the 
nt Time. pt T. S. HUGHES, Prebendary of 
eterborough. 11 aecrated with 80 ao Engravings. 
Also, in 7 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. e 
Hughes's History of England, from 1760 to the 
present time. 
parca London: H. Wix, Bridge-street. 


REID'S INTELLECT UAL POWERS, Ta oo 
In a large volume, 8vo. price 12s. 
SSAYS on the INTELLECTUAL POWERS 
f MAN; to which is annexed an Analysis of Aristotle's 
Logic, | by THOMAS REID, D.D. F.R.S., Professor of Moral 
fniosophy in the University of Glasgow. A new edition, with 
Notes ctional Heads, Questions for Examination, Transla- 
tions of all the ees potations, and a Synoptical Table of 
Contents, by the 3. f , M.A 
* What apratifying ‘evidence of as nih Ny ofa pure and meet 
taste in society does the republication of such a work as Pro- 
as Reid's afford !” 
ondon : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; andsold by 
all ‘other Booksellers 














8, N w Burling TTL ber 17, 1842. 
R. BENTLEY WIL PUBLISH 
DURING THR PRESENT MONTH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:— 

1. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENGLAND, from the 
REvoLuT ION in 1688 tothe DEATH of GEORGE II. By JOHN 
HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. Author of ‘Memoirs of the Court of 
England during the Ree of the Stuarts,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
Portraits. 

2. CHARLES HARCOURT; or, THE ADVENTURES of 
a LEGATEE. A Novel. 3vols. (Now ready). 

3. The SECOND SERIES of the INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
or, MIRTH and MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leech. 

4. A WASSAIL-BOWL FOR CHRISTMAS. By ALBERT 
SMITH, Esq. Withchearacteristic Illustrations by Leech. 


5. apek iy 'S HAND-BOOKS of SCIENCE, LITERA- 
TURE, ART. In pocket vols. neatly bound, price 25. 6d., 
the First. Volame of which (to be d with the M 
at the end of ne noth) will comprise ails COTTON, and 
WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES, by Dr. W. C. TAYLOR, Trin. 
College, Dabline 

6. THE PATHFINDER. By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Esq. will form the next Volume of * The Standard Novels and 
Romances.” Ina re CY ate volame, embellished with 
Engravings, price 6s. (To be published M at the end 
of the mon 








WORKS NOW READY 
1. THE HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, 
&c. of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 3vols. 8vo. 
2. THE JACK O'LANTERN (LE FEU-FOLLET) ; or, 
oHE PRIVATEER. A Story of the Sea. By J. FENIMORE 

OPER, Esq. Author of * ‘The Pilot,’ &c. 3 vols. 

3. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
sare * Paris and the Parisians,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

4. ALLEE NEEMROO, the BUCHTIAREE ADVEN- 
TURER. A Romance of Persia. By J. B. FRASER, Esq., Au- 
—_ of* The Kuzzilbash,’ &c. 3 vols. 

NARRATIVE of VARIOUS JOURNEYS in BALO- 
CHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; inclediog a 
Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By CHARLES 
MASSON, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, &c 

6. WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. A Novel. By Mrs 
THOMSON, Author of * Constance,’ &c. 3 vols. 


7. a TIC Rage gy ny we of the AGE of ELIZA- 


BETH Sketch f Life from the Bye-ways of History. 
By the BENET HCTINE by HREN of GLE ENDAL LOUGH. 
Edited by W, C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


2 vols. 8vo. wich’ portyalte” 


8. DOCTOR HOOKWELL; or, the ANGLO-CATHOLIC 
FAMILY. ANovel. 3 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
( Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS. 
Any of which may be had separately, and of all Booksellers. 
1. HOWITTS ral hy! ~~ — New edition, 
with 13 Engravings, . 6d. 
2. WLLD SPORTS Sof the = ist ‘ay W. EH. MAXWELL, 
Esq. With Engravings. pri 
3. STORLES of W ATERIOO. By the same Author. 
Witb Engravin 
4. TRADI‘ TONS ¢ of ‘CHELSEA HOSPITAL. By the 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ With Portrait, 


price 6s. 

5. ITALY: with SKETCITES of SPAIN and PORTU- 
GAL, and an EXC YEsion to the MONASTERIES of ALCO- 
BACA and PATALHA By WILLIAM BECKFORD, Esq., 
Aube of‘ Va ith a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, price 6s. 

OOPER'S. 'NOVE! S—The Pilot, The Spy, The Water 
Ww ae The Red Rover, The Last of the Mohicans, the Pioneers, 
The Prairie, Lionel Lincoln, ‘the Borderers, The Bravo, The 
Headsman, Heidenmauer, Precaution, Homeward Bound. Each 
volume, comprising an entire novel, price 6s. with Engravings. 

7. Miss AUSTEN'S NOV ELS—Sense and Sensibility, 
Emma, Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 

e and es gl a neatly bound pocket volumes, with 
er TT price 

8. E LIFE of 8: NILOR. By Capt. CHAMIER. With 
Engravins price 

MR. JA AMESS ROMANCES— Darnley, De L’Orme, 
Philip Augustus, a Masterton. Each complete in 1 vol. 
with Srgreviess, pri 

10. THE PORC "ELAIN TOWER; or, NINE STORIES 
of CHINA. By T. H. SEALY, Esq. Small svo. with Illustra- 
ions, price 10s. 

1k. IERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME; or, 
Peregrinations “ Uncle Tim and Mr. Bosky, of Little Britain, 
en By iy Da NIEL. 2 vols. with Illustrations 

12, “Tie COMIC E ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Author 
of ‘The Comic Latin Grammar.’ Small 8vo. with 50 Illustra- 
bas price 8s. 





3. ASTORIA. By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 
Porta price 6s 
ARRIAGE, INHERITANCE, and DESTINY. Each 


on complete in 1 vol. with Engravings, price 6s. 
am, 4, NTON’S — CONTROL and DISCI- 
com lete in 1 vol. with Engravings, price 6¢ 
Richar 'd Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


(Dec. 17 


NEW PLAN FOR READING SOCIETIES. 
Now ready, gratis and post free, 


HINTS FOR THE FORMATION OF 
READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


With an improved plan for rendering them more extensively available and efficient. 


ALSO, 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
FOR DECEMBER, 


Containing Descriptive and Critical Notices of the New Works of the Month. The above gratis and post free to orders 
addressed to 


Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE COMIC ALBUM, 
FOR EVERY TABLE, 


Printed in royal 4to. on tinted papers, illustrated with 250 Engravings, and bound in novel and splendid 
arabesque pattern of colours and gold, price 12s, 


V.S. ORR & CO. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 








PRES=GNTS FOR THE YOUNG. 


I. 
In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES: 


Containing Instructions in Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, Riding, and Driving.—To which are now added, for the first time, 
Instructions in Racing, Hunting, and Shooting. 


By “CRAVEN.” 


With 64 Plates by Howard, and numerous Engravings on Wood by Landseer and Sargent. 


II. 
In small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
N 
THE EARTH 
Its Physical Condition and Most Remarkable Phenomena. 
By W. M. HIGGINS. 


Illustrated by 10 Coloured Engravings by Felix Blunt. 


Itt. 
In a morocco glazed case, with lock and key, 


THE POETICAL CABINET: 


Containing THOMSON—FALCONER—KIRKE WHITE—MILTON—LADY OF THE LAKE—MARMION—LAY OF 
THE LAST MINSTREL—ROKEBY—THE QUEEN'S WAKE, and CHILDE HAROLD. Price 36s. cloth, gilt edges; 
and 58%. morocco, bound by Hayday. 


London: WM. S. ORR & CO. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


In imperial 4to. price 25s. half-bound morocco ; and 30s. morocco gilt, 


THE ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES; 


Being a Selection of 32 Pictures from Her Majesty’s Private Collection at Buckingham Palace, and engraved by eminent 
Artists. With descriptive Letter-press by Linnel. 


11. 
Price One Guinea and a Half in cloth; 38s. plain morocco ; and 48s. mor. elegant, both bound by Hayday, 


GREECE; 
PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 


Illustrated by 26 highly-tinished Line Engravings on Steel, after Fielding, Creswick, Cox, and Sargent ; 2 Maps of 


Greece; and upwards of 350 highly-tinished Engravings, drawn on wood by Harvey, Sargent, Meissonier, Paul Huet, 
Daubigny, Stanley, and Jacques. 


III, 
Medium 8vo. price 16s. cloth lettered, 


PICTURES OF THE FRENCH; 


A Series of Literary and Graphic Delineations of French Character. 
By JULES JANIN, BALZAC, CORMENIN, and other celebrated French Authors. 


The Drawings by Gavarnl, H. Menman, and MEissoNIER. 


Reduced price, 15s. cloth lettered: 26s, plain ans and 32s. mor. elegant, both bound by Hayday, 


PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
By BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. 


With an Original Life of the Author by St. Beuve, and illustrated by upwards of 330 magnificent Engravings on Wood, by 
Johannot, Frangais, and Meissonier, and engraved by the First Artists of France and England. 





London: WM. S. ORR & CO. Paternoster-row. 
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17 1N° 790 THE ATHENEZUM 
= Se AwT) NS, " 7, : goer ee ees en eae 
es IAMOND EDITIONS, GREATLY REDUCED MR, PaBER’s NEW VOLUME, OF POEMS. 
IN PRIC n small 8vo, price 7. 
tifully printed by Corrall, from the ‘4 
These “chases are beautiful ly. = raed eth. + ig NE gel HE STY RIAN JAKE, com “other POEMS. 
ot editions extant.—They are admirably adapted for y the es. Fanos RICK pa -LIAM FABER, M.A. 
aoe ents, and SC and College Prizes. ow of University College, Oxford. 
' Presents, GREEK. pRivinetons, St Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
: , by the same Author, 
Homer, 2 vols. 48vo. cloth. 9s. 
Novum Testamentum Grecum, 48vo. cloth. 5s. os The Cherwell Water-Lily, and other Poems. 
‘ 
LATIN. 2. Sights and Thoughts amongst Foreign Churches 
Horatius, 48vo. cloth. 4s. and Foreign Peoples. 8vo. 
Terentius, 48vo. cloth. 4s. Uniformly printed in — avo. in cloth hoards, 
Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius, 48vo. cloth. 4s. ICKERING’S EDITIONS OF THE FOL- 
. d Officiis, &e. 48vo. cloth. 4s. LOWING STANDARD DIVINES. 
Cicero de aneleecste Herbert's Temple, and other Poems. 5s. 
9 vols, 48vo. cloth. i Prose Works. 5s. 
ates Dante, . oo. aoe oo Bs " Donne’s Devotions. 6s. | 
Tasso, h “es —. Felltham’s Resolves. 6s. 
Petrarcha, 45vo. ¢ 4 Fuller’s Good Thoughts, 6s. 
oe 9 vols. 48 lotl Holy and Profane State. 6s 
Shakespeare, with 38 plates, 9 vols. 48vo. cloth. Holy War. 6s. 
1, 108. _ a . 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, 48vo. cloth. 4s. Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 2 vols. 10s. 
Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 48vo.cloth. 4s. Andrews's Devotions. 5s. 
Walton's Lives; portraits, 48vo. cloth. 4s. Sibbes’s Bruised Reed. 5s. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. Soul's Conflict. 5s. 
a BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. The Whole Duty of Man, a new edition. 6s. 
endid re William Pickering, Piccadilly. 
HE COURSE OF TIME; a POEM, in NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 
TEN BOOKS. By —— POL Lox, A.M. With a 
Portrait. 16th edition. Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth; or 12s. | new AND INTERESTING — ON YU CATAN AND 
me elegantly bound in morocco. THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERIC. 
I. On the 29th inst. in 1 vol. 8ve. with pamerens fine Bngravings, 
ROFESSOR WILSON’S POEMS. Contain- BLES in Yuc ATAN; including a Visit 
ing the ISLE ( OF PALMS, THECITY OF THE PLAGUE, to the Betheble | Ruins of Chi-Chew, Kobab, Zayi, and 
nd MISCELLANEOUS FORMS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2le. Uxmol. By b. M. NORMAN. 
Il. 
QoLITARY HOURS. By Mrs, Sovruny. | Peblshed by 4uthoriey Ow the a Dec. in vl. arg quate, 
« A new edition. 5s. = HE NATURAL HISTORY of the STATE 
time ° of NEW YORK. Part I. Zoology. By JAMES E. DEKAY, 
. HE BIRTH-DAY, and other POEMS. By M.D. &c. With the P tariaa Introduction to the Work. This 
Mrs. SOUTHEY. 7s. splendid work will be comprised in 10 vols. 4to. 
Ill. 
OEMS by the LADY FLORA HASTINGS. es ba we se gece a 
New Editi ll 8vo. with a Portrait. engraved by day received, in 3 vo 9. price 42s. cloth, 
feria teed "A tow copies Temein of the lores Baition, TEXT BOOK of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
which, with Proof a Portrait, may be bad at 15s. TORY. By J.C. J. GEISLER, Prof. of Ecc. Hist. in the 
University of Gottinzen. Translated from the third German | 
HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. A Com- —- 0 Bak ell “I prefer it to any other 
plete and Uniform Edition. In 7 volumes, foolscap 8vo. Iv. 
Ft, neatly aan aa S loth, with serteais and Ad, ~~ Se Ee ee ae Eee 
7 € s t 
seh ga ilaenegte lila npg Tiana at soeaila ia HISTORY and GAZETTEER of NORTH 
iG MEMOIR OF MRS. HEMANS, BY HER SISTER. AMERICA and the WEST INDIES, with Statistical 
- TALES AND HisvORie sce ee SCEPTI Tables, &c. By Bishop DAVENPORT. Also, 
“DE CHA TIL Cot _— he American Statistical Almanac for 1843, 
IMA SPEKS OF PALERMO, &c. * A mass of valuable information.’’— Spectator. 
Vi. SONGS OF tHe re her IONS, NAT IONAL LYKICS, ¥. 
Vu. SONGS AND LYRICS, SCENES AND HYMNS OF LIFE. MU — ~— MPOSITION. 
LY OF Vil. day receive vol. 8vo. 2nd edition, price 1 
stem; HE LEGEND of GENEVIEVE, with other W EBi Ss T HEORY of MUSICAL ‘COM- 
TALES and POEMS. By DELTA. 9s. 6d. A OSITION. Translated, with Notes, by J. F. WARNER. 
William Blackwood & Sous, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, A Dictionary of Musical Terms. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 
London. h w York and London: Wiley & Putnam, Stationers’-court. 
NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
On the Ist of January, 1843, will be published, PART L., price 4s., of 
A DICTIONARY 
minent OF 
r 
GREEK AND ROMAN 
avday, ‘ : - hie V4 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 
Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, Ph. D. 
Editor of the * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.’ 
To be continued in Quarterly Parts, and to form one Octavo Volume, 
faps of Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 
| Huet, Si ree 
The Articles in the Work will be contributed by the following Writers :— 
ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph.D. HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, M.A., Student of Christ 
CHARLES THOMAS ARNCLD, M.A., one of the Masters Church. 
in Rugby School. CHARLES PETER MASON, B.A. 
ALBANY JAMES CHRISTIE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel Coll. | WILLIAM PLATE, L.L.D. 
Oxford. WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, University of Glasgow. 
Oxford. FRE ~ me RITSCLL, Ph. D., Professor in the University 
thors. BORG E EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, M.A., Fellow of of F 
Hoe | College, Cambridge ; one of the Masters in Rugby LEONARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D., late of the University of 
Bonn 
WILLIAM FISHBURN DONKIN, M.A., Savilian Professor | PHIL IP SMITH, BA. 
ay, at Astronomy in the University of Oxford. WILLIAM SMITH, Ph.D. (Editor.) Bins 
SDWARD ELDER, M.A., Head Master of Durham School. | ARTHUR P. STANLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Uni- 
ILLIAM ALEX XANDER GREENHILL, M.D., Trinity versity College, Oxford. 
College, Oxford. ADOLF STAHR, Ph. D., Professor in the Gymnasium of 
OHN T. GRAVES, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in| Oldenburg 
"niversi ‘ollege, London. ROBERT WHISTON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
ood, by ‘JAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Baliol | Cambridge. 





“Giles Oxford. 
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NEW WORK OF MESSRS, CHAMBERS. 
Now publishing J Ww hook ly Numbers, price, Three-halfpence ; 


Monthly Parts, price 7 
(CHAMBERS CY CLOPEDIA. of ENGLISH 
British Writers, in Prose and Verse, connected by an Historical 


LITERATURE, consisting of a Series of Specimens of 
and Critical Narrative. 


W. & R. Cuawwhers, Edinburgh ; W. Orr & Co. London; 
W. Curry, junior, Co. Dublin; and bes all Booksellers in- 
trusted Lm the ¥ of Messrs Chambers’s Publications. 


HE QUEEN'S CARDS.—Her Majesty havin 
been graciously pleased to honour Messrs. DE LA RU 
& CO. with fer commands for a supply of their patent playing 
cards with Her Majesty sane His Royal ‘Highness Prince Albert's 
Arms at dan in gold, the nic is venpectfully informed 
that these very elegant GOLD BACKED CARDS, as furnished 
for Her } yall res 's own card table, are just published, and may 
be bad of all respectable stationers. 


\ ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 
meter Makers to the lorie of the Admiralty, established 
132 years, 3, Birchin-lane. The finest description of Watches at 
the lowest prices, consistent with maintaining that character for 
superiority of workmanship which has distinguished their esta- 
blishment during that period. ‘The compensated duplex Watc 
upon the principle of their Chronometers, to which government 
awarded the prizes three successive years, combines perfect 
accuracy with the utmost elegance, and is not surpassed by the 
pocket Chronometer. & Son bave devoted considerable at- 
tention to the patent lever Watch, and considerably reduced the 
price, together with the small horizontal for ladies. They can 
offer a large selection of Second-hand Watches, at little aheve 
half the original cost. ‘Ihe utmost value allowed for old 
Watches in exchange. The most experienced workmen in the 
repairing department are employed on the premises for foreign 
and English manufacture 
Webster & Son, : , Birchin-lane, Cornhill, London. 
OWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE,—This is an efficient White Powder for the 
‘leeth, solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most delightful 
, odour, ‘and of sovereign virtue for strengthening. preserving, and 
thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. \t erudicates Tartar from the Teeth, 
removes spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel— 
to which it gives a pearl-like whiteness; and, above all, from its 
disinfecting properties, gives SWEETNESS TO THE BREATH. As 
an anti-scorbutic, the gums also share in its transcendant powers. 
Scurry is eradicated trom them, a healthy action and redness 
are induced, that offer to the notice of the medical practitioner 
the most indubitable signs of their Acalthful state. Price 2s. 
per Oem, eae included. 
ey CE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
A. SomLane & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, are 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted on each. 
Be sure to ask for “ RowLanp's Uponto.” Sold by Chemists 
und Perfume TS. 


1 V - . > 
rw ENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’ 's Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
| have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which | hope you will seud without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
alm bave been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others, which bave attracted fietle orn attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
uhimately had bis head shaved and wore a wig t my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and alter using it accordin 
the directions for a short time, ‘the young hair ap ace and he 
bus now as fine a head of neler as any oe in W 
. &e “fe: 
To Messrs. Renna | Svation rs. 10, W eutmeneland- buildings, 
Lge t, London 

OLDRIDGE'S BAL M prevents the hair turning grey, Wrodecee 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from-fa ag off: 

a few Bottles xenerally restore itagain. Price as. 6d., and 
Tis. per Bottle. No other prices are genuine. Ask for OL DRIDGE: Ss 
BALM of C "OL UMBIA, 1, We rllington-street, Strand. 


Ts AF FLICT ED with ERUPTIONS on the 
SKIN, whether arising from scurvy, surfeit, or otherwise, 
may confidently obtain relief by making application of DOW N- 
ARD'S OLIN TMEN Many thousands Se S been perfectly 
cured by it, and certificates may be inspected and Ointment 
obtained, at 11, Little Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. and of 
his numerous agents in town and country. Applications by post 


























Printed for TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, Upper Gower-street, 


promp tly atte nded to. 


UTLERS COMPOUND CONCENTRATED 

DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is the riginal of the now numerous concentrated preparations 
of the kin essert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes 
half a pint of the C Jompound Decoction, of the same strength and 
composition as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeias. It 
is prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseases; also has been found ex- 
tremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, 
and after an imprope T use of mercury 

Prepared and sold in pint bottles, Boe. ; ;_half-pints, 10s. ; and 
quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., by Ihomas Butler, Chemist, 4. Cheapside 
corner of St. Paul's ( ‘hure hyard, London ; and may be cttained 
of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-st. ; Davenport & Co. 20, Waterloo- place, 
a. or, by order, through any respectable Druggist. 

&y The above Medicine has been prepared and sold by the 
Advertiser and his Predecessor, in the same premises, very 
nearly 20 years. An individual in the same street has, within a 
short period, succeeded to the business of the late Mr. George 

Sutler (who first commenced business as a Chemist and Drug- 
«ist about 7 years since), and, preparing a similar medicine, 
modestly announces in print that the said George Butler's pre- 
paration is the original, asserting also its superiority to an imita- 
tion sold under a similar name. It is consequently se pays to 
caution the public against being imposed on by such a state- 
ment, and to repeat that the old establishment of * BUTLER’ in 
this City has no connexion with any other of the same name. 

o4. C heapside, corner of St. Paul's Churchvard. 


\IMCOS CHYMICAL ESSENCE of LIN- 
WJ) SEED isaninvaluable remedy for Conzhs. Colds, Influenza, 
Hoarseness, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption, price 1s. 1dd. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. From time immemorial linseed bas been 
proverbial for its virtues in the cure of coughs and colds, but 
previous to the discovery of the present Chymical Essence it 
was mere used in the form of tea, and its benefit comparatively 
limited. his essence contains all the medicinal properties of 
linseed in a highly concentrated form, combined with other 
medicinals and herbs, producing the most certain remedy for 
coughs yet discovered. Children’s coughs, as well as recent ones 
in adults, will be removed by afew doses of Simco’s Essence of 
Linseed, (frequently by the first); old standing chronic coughs 
may require perseverance, but they ultimately yield to its cura- 
Asthmatic persons, who previously had not | 
able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit, 
others suffering from influenza have been speedily cured by this 
valuable medicine. Sold by all respectable Medicine Venders, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Dec. 17, i949, 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEARLY READY. NOW READY. 


I. te 
LIVES of the KINGS of ENGLAND. MEMOIRS of the LITERARY LADIES of 


Uniformly printed and illustrated with ENGLAND. 
MISS STRICKLANDSS ‘LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND.’ By Mrs. Etwoop. 


2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits, 21s, bound. 
Ue “*A work of great merit. The first biography is that of Lady Mary Wortley Montag 


the last, that of Mrs. Matlean, better known as Miss Landon: it thus comprises 
HISTORY of the HOUSE of COMMONS, Stockings from the commencement of the lastgentury down to the peeve” Fach bioge 
From the Convention Parliament of 1688-9 to the Passing of the Reform Bill in 1832. phy is marked by good taste and excellent ment. The author is considered in exe 
more than the individual, aud yet sufficient narrated of the latter to interest and instrug,* 
By Wo. Cuartts TownsHenn, Esq. M.A. —John Bull. 


Recorder of Macclestield. In 8yo. it, 


= MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of FRANCE, 
BURKE’3 HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY. By Mrs. Forues Busn, 


2 vols. small 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 
“This charming work comprises a separate memoir of every Queen of France, from the 
earliest of her annals to the fallof Napoleon. Tt cannot fail of being considered a desirably 
acquisition to every historical library in the Kingdom.”—Sun, 


A New Edition, with considerable Additions and Improvements, 
according precisely in arrangement with 
BURKE'S DICTIONARY of the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 
To be comprised in a single volume. 
Ill. 
Tae Firta Votume or THE 


The HISTORY of WOMAN in ENGLAND, DIARY and LETTERS of MADAME D’ARBLAY, 


And HER INFLUENCE on SOCTETY and LITERATURE. AUTHORESS of ‘ EVELINA,’ ‘CECILIA,’ &c., with Portrait of General D’Arblay, 
By Miss LawRance, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Queens of England from the 12th to the 16th Century.’ IV. 


In small 8vo. Tue Firru Votume or AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
v. LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND H 
Comprising the Lives of Queen Katharine Parr and Queen Mary. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, — _ : ain 
HIS COURT AND TIMES. Vv. 


Edited by Tuomas Camppes.t., Esq. RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS in 1842. 


The Third and Fourth Volumes, completing the Work. ; 
a a ee The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME. 
vu lag, 6, bound, with Hl 


LETT. f MA EE —_ 
a , ~ RY, QU val aso, POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
ustrative of Ifer Personal History, 
With an Introduction by AGNEs StricKLAND. 
THE THIRD VOLUME, 


IV. 


vi. 
COLLEGE LIFE. 
VIL. By J. HeEwrerr, M.A. 


Late of Worcester College, Oxford, Author of ‘ Peter Priggins,’ ‘The Parish Clerk,’ &e. 
HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. ; 7 


n 3 vols. 

By the Author of VII 
*THE COURT and TIMES of FREDERICK THE GREAT.’ In 8yo. . 
PHINEAS QUIDDY. 
vu By Jonn Poorer, Esq. 


Author of ‘Paul Pry,’ ‘Little Pedlington,’ &c. 3 vols. 
T H E T U F T H U N T E R : *One of Mr. Poole’s cleverest and most successful efforts; and another word is nt 
A NOVEL. required to recommend it to the public.”"—Literary Gazelle. 
By Lorp Witttam Lennox. vir. 
3 vols. 


om THE NAVAL CLUB. 
ee By M. I. Barker, Esq. (The Old Sailor), Author of * Tough Yarns,’ &e. 
ADAM BROWN, the MERCHANT. . ee ee 


* ** We give a hearty welcome to our old friend, the Old Sailor, whose yarns are excellent, 
By Horace Smirn, Esq. and the very essence of nautical writing. No writer living is more at home, or mon 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ ‘The Moneyed Man,’ &c. 3 vols. genuine, on the sea than Mr. Barker.”—Literary Gazette. 








THE POOR LAW SYSTEM. 


On the 31st December, with the Magazines, will be published, with Illustrations by a distinguished Artist, No. I. price One Shilling, (to be completed in 12 Monthly Numbers.) 


JESSIE PHILLIPS; OR, THE POOR LAW VICTIM. 


By MRS. TROLLOPE, 


Authoress of ‘ Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy,’ &c. 


“The object the author has had in view in the composition of this work, has been to call the attention of her readers to the absolute necessity of some alteration in the law whidt 
at present regulates the maintenance and management of the poor. Her own conviction of its tyranny and injustice, of the impracticability of enforcing its provisions with beer 
and of the cruel hardships which are inflicted on the poor by the attempt to enforce them, is strong, and she conscientiously believes well founded. She is also deeply impressed he 
the general impolicy and evil tendency of that system of administrative centralization, which seems of late to have been creeping into the practice of our Government. Above all, t : 
author is anxious to declare her detestation of the newly broached doctrine, that the poor have no right to a sufficiency of necessary food to sustain the life which God has given thea 
and she hopes and believes that there are still abundantly enough English hearts to join with her in scouting this doctrine as unchristian.” 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


(% Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 
London: James Homes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francs; andsold bya! 
rs and Ne Agents : for ScoTLaND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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